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News of Food Prices, World Meat Consumption, U.S. -Mexico 
Labor and Investment, and Korean Trade Prospects 



Higher wheat prices will help U.S. 
grain farmers, but U.S. consumers will 
hardly notice the increase. For 1992, 
both food and feed grain receipts arc fore- 
cast at the highest level in 6 years. But 
the farm value of wheat in a loaf of bread 
is a small enough share so that, even if 
farm prices for wheat doubled, the con- 
sumer would pay on average only a few 
cents more for a $1 loaf of bread, 

Net farm income for U.S. agriculture in 
1992 is currently forecast 3-5 percent be- 
low 199l'sS42 billion. Tlie farm in- 
come forecast reflects mixed news for 
different sectors — crop receipts could in- 
crease 2 percent this year while livestock 
receipts fall 3 percent Both cash and to- 
tal production expenses are forecast up 3 
percent this year, much of the rise due to 
expanded acreage and increased demand 
for inputs. 



The Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for food is expected to increase a 
modest 2 to 4 percent in 1992, 
with prices of some foods actually declin- 
ing from 1991 levels. Slow recovery 
from the recession along with increased 
supplies of several foods will be the ma- 
jor factors influencing food price 
changes this year. 

Among the foods in ample supply are 
meats beef, pork, and poultry. Beef 
supplies arc expected to increase for at 
least the next several years, as the current 
catde cycle continues its modest expan- 
sion. And consumers will find plenty of 
eggs for the Easter season, with prices 
lower than a year sgo. 

By contrast, world wheat ending stocks 
for the 1991/92 season are forecast of f 
nearly 11 percent, import demand is ex- 
pected near record, and wheat prices 
have risen sharply. Global ending stocks 
are expected to drop as U.S. stocks 
shrink to the lowest level since 1973/74 
in response to expanding total use that 
sharply exceeds the reduced crop. 
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Agricultural Outlook continues to fol- 
low events unfolding throughout the 
world that have implications for U.S. and 
global agriculture. This month, AO 
looks at developments on four conti- 
nents — from Chile's fruit sector to 
Poland's sugar industry, and from North- 
South Korean reconciliation prospects to 
U.S.- Mexico labor and investment is* 
sues. 

A lesson learned by many economies as 
they develop is that diversification — both 
in agriculture and agricultural exports — 
provides substantial benefits to farmers 
and agriculture, and the economy in gen- 
eral. Chile is among the developing 
economics diversifying agricultural ex- 
pom — from the traditional beans, lentils, 
and wool, to nontraditional fruits and 
vegetables. The success of Chile's 
market* and export-orienlcd agriculture 
has come to be viewed as a model for 
other developing economies. 

Poland's sugar industry illustrates the 
challenges facing agriculture in the for- 
mer planned economies of Central and 
Eastern Europe (CEE's) and the Soviet 



Union, Agricultural policies are still 
evolving in these countries, and among 
the challenges is the reform of antiquated 
industries. Even modest changes in infra- 
structure, however, could dramatically 
boost the efficiency and output of agricul- 
ture, including sugar, in the CEE's and 
former Soviet Union. 

The political winds of change have 
blown steadily eastward, from East Ger- 
many to the former Soviet Union, con- 
tinuing on to North and South Korea, and 
offering prospects for reunification or rec- 
onciliation between the two Koreas. AO 
contrasts the Korean economies, and 
points out potential trade opportunities 
between the two, as well as for other in- 
ternational trading partners, with im- 
proved relations. 

The third installment of the AO series 
on U.S.-Mexico relations looks at two im- 
portant issues related to agriculture* The 
first is migrating labor from Mexico to 
the U.S., supplying a key source of sea- 
sonal farm labor for the nation's fruit and 
vegetable producers. Meanwhile, an im- 
proved investment climate in a more lib- 
eral Mexican economy has expanded 
U.S. direct investment and joint venture 
opportunities for processed foods in Mex- 
ico. In 1991, sales by U.S. food process- 
ing affiliates located in Mexico were 
nearly three times the export sales of 
U.S. food processing firms to Mexico. 



Over the past 10 years, worldwide meat 
consumption patterns have changed con- 
siderably. Government regulations, 
changing lifestyles and incomes, and atti- 
tudes about the relationship of meal con- 
sumption to health, as well as techno- 
logical change, are among the factors re* 
shaping world demand. Although meat 
production has grown steadily over the 
past decade and trade is brisk in some 
markets, trade is actually a small share of 
total output, white consumption and pro- 
duction remain concentrated among a 
few countries and regions. 
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Field Crops 
Overview 



With world carryover of wheat forecast 
off nearly 11 percent from last year and 
with near-record imports, wheat prices 
have risen sharply in 1991/92. These 
price gains likely wilt encourage larger 
U.S. spring wheat and Southern Hemi- 
sphere plantings for 1992/93. 

By contrast with a buoyant wheat mar- 
ket, U.S* corn exports and market share 
are projectedoffin the face of sharp 
competition from other corn exporters. 
U.S. soybean exports were up sharply 
early in the 1991/92 season because of 
short Brazilian supplies from last year 
and reduced competition from China, 
But greater South American competition 
is expected after April harvests in Brazil 
and Argentina. [For Die latest US- crop 
conditions and outlook, sec tables 17-19. 
World outlook estimates arc in table 23.] 

World Wheat Stocks Off 
More Than 20 Percent 

With world wheat ending stocks forecast 
off nearly 1 1 percent and near-record im- 
port demand, wheat prices have risen 
sharply in 1991/92. Global ending 
stocks will drop as U.S. stocks shrink to 
the lowest level since 1973/74, following 



expanded total use that sharply exceeds 
the smaller crop. 

World production is estimated at 547 mil- 
lion tons, 8 percent below 1990/91. 
While forecast world consumption is 
down 2 percent, it is still well above pro- 
duction. Thus, world ending stocks are 
projected at nearly 126 million tons, IS 
million below beginning stocks and the 
lowest in 2 years. 

Imports are forecast to rise 14 percent in 
1991/92 to a near-record 106 million 
tons largely because of strong purchases 
by two major importers — the former So- 
viet Union and China. China is increas- 
ing imports to satisfy urban demand. 
Imports by the former USSR, however, 
continue to depend on the availability of 
financial assistance. Despite credit guar- 
antee offers from major exporters, par- 
ticularly the EC, problems relating to 
financing, freight arrangements, and con- 
tractual agreements have slowed the de- 
livery process. 

In addition, recent sales to Brazil and Mo- 
rocco have been stronger than antici- 
pated. Brazil's crop was very low for the 
second year in a row, and imports are 
forecast up 38 percent. Severe drought 
in Morocco during the winter wheat sea- 



son led to concerns about 1992/93 pro- 
duction, and the pace of imports has 
stepped up in the last half of 1991/92. 

Barring crop failures in key exporting or 
importing countries, world prices and 
stock levels are not expected to reach a 
crisis situation. Winter wheat production 
in several major producing countries is 
likely to be up. And if prices remain 
high, planting in Australia and Argentina 
is expected to increase, as is spring wheat 
planting in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Larger 1992 US. 
Wheat Crop Likely 

Prospects for 1992 are for a larger U.S. 
wheat crop, despite smaller winter wheat 
seedings. Although several areas have re- 
ported less than ideal winter wheat condi- 
tions, no compelling evidence indicates 
that yield prospects are outside the range 
of average-to-trend levels. 

Weather has been mild in the Southern 
Plains over much of the winter, with tem- 
peratures in the major growing areas av- 
eraging 2-5 degrees above normal in 
December, 2- 14 degrees above normal in 
January, and 6-10 degrees above normal 
in February. The mild weather was par- 



U.S. Wheat Prices Gain As Stocks Shrink 
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ocularly favorable to winter wheat devel- 
opment after poor emergence last fall. 
Although half of the Kansas wheat crop 
was rated in poor to very poor condition 
at the end of November, wheat crop con- 
ditions by February were reported mostly 
good. 

At spring planting time, producers of 
spring wheal are seeing much stronger 
prices than last fall. These higher 
prices, together with 1992's smaller 
ARP, will likely boost spring wheat acre- 
age sharply over last year. A review of 
futures prices shows market returns not 
only favor planting wheat on wheat flex 
acres, but also on flex acres of other crop 
bases, such as barley and oats. 

Looking back at the current crop year, 
the 1991 US. wheat crop totaled 1.98 
billion bushels, down about 28 percent 
from 1990/91. With tolal use projected 
up about 2 percent, ending stocks on 
May 31, 1992 arc forecast at 390 million 
bushels, the lowest since 1973/74. 

Total U.S. wheat use in 1991/92, ai 2.49 
billion bushels, is forecast higher than a 
year earlier due entirely to a forecast 19- 
pcrcent increase in exports. In contrast, 
domestic wheat use, at slightly less than 
L22 billion bushels, is forecast down 11 
percent iron last year, due mainly to a 
drop in feed and residual use. The fall in 
feed and residual use is due to higher 
wheal prices this season, which arc pro- 
jected at $3-$3. 10 per bushel, up from 
$2.61 in 1990/91. 



Foreign Corn Export 

Competition Strong 

Foreign com production is forecast up 5 
percent to a record in 1991/92, despite 
sharp production declines in South Af- 
rica and other southern African countries 
due to worsening drought Production in 
South Africa is forecast off 45 percent, to 
just 4.5 million tons, and output in Zim- 
babwe and other African countries is also 
expected to fall sharply. Far from adding 
to export competition as usual, South Af- 
rica will need to import com this season. 

But large exportable supplies elsewhere 
are keeping export competition strong. 
Foreign com exports are forecast at about 
19 million tons, up nearly 50 percent 
from 1990/91. China's second-largest 
crop, coupled with high ending stocks 
from its 1990/91 record crop, points to a 
second consecutive year of record ex- 
ports. Argentina is also expected to 
boost corn exports because of higher pro- 
duction. Output there is forecast up 18 
percent, reflecting very favorable grow- 
ing conditions. Canada, the EC, and 
Eastern Europe, which normally do not 
export much corn, are shipping signifi- 
cant amounts this season following larger 
harvests. 

Weaker demand overall and stronger 
competition will contribute to a down- 
turn in U.S. exports and export share. 
U.S. corn exports are forecast to drop to 
39 million tons, with market share foiling 
to 67 percent, the lowest since 1985/86. 



Tight US. Wheat Supplies 
Help Corn Feeding 

Domestic corn use in 1991/92 is pro- 
jected up 6 percent from last year, at 6.4 
billion bushels. Feed and residual use is 
poised to reach 5 billion bushels, eclips- 
ing the 1987/88 record of 4,8 billion 
bushels. This jump is due in part to 
larger livestock inventories, expected 
lower wheat feeding this summer, and 
relatively tight supplies of sorghum and 
oats. 

However, total U.S. com use in 1991/92 
is forecast up only 2 percent from last 
year, at just over 7.9 billion bushels. A 
projected decline of more than 10 percent 
in U.S. corn exports will limit gains in to- 
tal use. 

With 1991/92 production at just under 
7.5 billion bushels, ending com stocks 
are forecast at 1.091 billion bushels. The 
stocks-to-use ratio is projected at 13.8 
percent, the lowest since 1975/76. Asa 
result, the season-average price for com 
is forecast at $2.30-$2.60 per bushel, 
compared with $2,28 last year. Sorghum 
and oats pices are also higher in 1991/92. 

High US. Rice Prices 
Clip Market Share 

U.S. total rice use in 1991/92 is forecast 
at 155.3 million cwt, down about 4.5 per- 
cent from last year. Domestic use contin- 
ues to grow and is forecast at 95.3 
million cwt, up nearly 4 percent from 
1990/91. However, 1991/92 (August 
July) exports are projected down 15 per- 
cent from last year, as high U.S. prices 
have effectively shut the U.S. out of 
some export markets, 

Total U.S. supplies are above total use, 
leaving ending stocks projected up 2i 
percent from last year, at 29.7 million 
cwL This situation is boosting the stocks- 
to-use ratio from 15 to 19 percent, with 
1991/92 the first year since 1987/88 
when the stocks-to-use ratio will exceed 
17 percent. However, the stocks-to-use 
situation still remains relatively tight 
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U.S. rice prices arc projected to range be- 
tween $7.20 and $7.50 in 1991/92, well 
above $6.70 in 1990/91. In addition to 
higher world prices this year, the U.S. 
premium over world prices is currently 
20 cents per cwi higher than last year. 
These higher U.S. prices arc due largely 
lo strong domestic use and slow market- 
ings by producers. 

World production in 1991/92 is esti- 
mated at 347 million tons (milled basis), 
down slightly but second to last season's 
record. Output in Thailand and Vietnam 
is significantly higher than in 1990/91, al- 
lowing each to export at prices lower 
than those offered by the U.S., whose 
1992 calendar-year market share is pro- 
jected lo fall to 16 percent from 18 per- 
cent in 1991. Calendar 1992 world rice 
trade Is projected up 8 percent to 134 
million tons, with increases forecast in In- 
donesia and the Middle Bast 

Smaller Foreign Supplies 
Boost US- Soybean Exports 

Soybean export competition was down 
sharply early in the 1991/92 season be- 
cause of short Brazilian supplies last year 
and reduced competition from China, a 
major Northern Hemisphere producer. 
China's smaller crop lowered the coun- 
try's forecast exports of both soybeans 
and soybean meal in 199 1/92, and 
boosted Its expected soybean imports. 

Global soybean imports in 1991/92 arc 
also expected higher in many of the ma- 
jor markets — the EC, the former Soviet 
Union, Central and Eastern Europe, Ja- 
pan, and South Korea Even Brazil, in 
advance of harvest in April, is importing 
soybeans because of last season's short 
crop. World trade in soybeans is forecast 
at 26.9 million tons, 1 .8 million over last 
year. 

With the U.S. in position as main sup- 
plier early in the season. U.S. 1991/92 ex- 
ports of soybeans and soybean meal arc 
forecast up sharply. As of the end of Feb- 
ruary, US. exports were averaging 35 
percent above the previous year. U.S. 
soybean exports for 1991^2 are esti- 
mated at 18,1 million metric tons, up 19 
percent, with exports of soybean meal at 
5,8 million metric tons, up 16 percent 



(The soybean meal export estimate was 
recently revised to incorporate soybean . 
hulls into the total.) 

But greater South American competition 
is expected after the April harvest Bra- 
zil's 1991/92 crop got off to a good start 
with favorable growing conditions and 
an increase in area planted. Yields are 
forecast up from 1990/91's drought- 
stunted levels. Production is forecast at 
18.5 million tons, up 17 percent 

White Argentina's exports of soybeans 
arc projected down for 1991/92, they will 
still be relatively high compared with re- 
cent seasons. Soybean meal exports are 
forecast up slightly, Strong exports re- 
flect continued large output Argentine 
production for 1991/92, projected at 10.5 
million tons, is under its 1990/9 1 record, 
but still the third largest. Also, Paraguay 
is expecting increased production and ex- 
ports of soybeans and soybean meal this 
year. 

While U.S. soybean exports are forecast 
up from 1990^1, so is domestic crush, 
which is projected at 1.23 billion bush- 
els. Overall total U.S. disappearance is 
forecast nearly 9 percent higher, at nearly 
2 billion bushels. 

With 199 1#2 U.S. supplies pegged at 
2.32 billion bushels, ending stocks arc 
forecast near last year's level, at 325 mil- 
lion bushels. Hiis year's larger expected 
Southern Hemisphere production will 
likely dampen U.S- soybean price in- 
creases, with season-average prices fore- 
cast to range from $5.35 to $5.85 per 
bushel, compared with l99Q/9Ts$5.75. 

World Cotton Stocks 
Expand, Prices Dive 

World cotton production is forecast to 
jump 10 percent in 1991/92 to a record 
95.5 million bales. Production in China 
increased 26 percent and Pakistan's out- 
put advanced 29 percent over 1990/91. 
With consumption stagnant at 86 million 
bales, virtually the same as in the last 
two seasons, aiding stocks are forecast at 
38 million bales, up 35 percent from last 
year and the highest level since 1986/87- 
World prices have plummeted since the 
beginning of the season. 



World exports, at 23 million bales, arc es- 
timated down slightly for the third year 
in a row. Consumption and imports in 
several major markets are projected 
down, including the EC, Eastern Europe, 
Japan, Taiwan, and Hong Kong, Growth 
in consumption and imports is off in part 
because of sluggishness in the world 
economy and in world textile industries, 
which arc sensitive to economic trends. 
Rising competition from lower cost tex- 
tile imports in these markets also contin- 
ues to depress demand. 

With reduced demand and larger foreign 
supplies, U.S. exports and market share 
arc expected to return to mate average 
levels compared with relatively high 
1990/91 levels. U.S. exports arc esti- 
mated at 6.8 million bales, down 13 per- 
cent, and U.S. market share is estimated 
at 30 percent, down 4 percentage points 
from last season but still above average. 

Foreign exports, however, are estimated 
up almost 6 percent to 16.1 million bales, 
a significant gain in competition. Paki- 
stan's exports are projected to rise 
sharply to 2.3 million bales after a sec- 
ond consecutive year of record produc- 
tion. China produced its second-largest 
crop ever, and its exports also will rise as 
its imports decline sharply. Other major 
exporters, including Australia, the 
French-speaking countries of West 
Africa, and Paraguay, also expect strong 
export growth because of record or near- 
record outturn. 
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Exports from the former Soviet Union 
are also projected up, despite the lower 
crop, as some of the large 1990/91 end- 
ing stocks reach markets. But with 
1991/92 Soviet experts still suffering 
from marketing difficulties and hindered 
by the stow pace of economic restructur- 
ing, ending stocks arc expected to build 
further in 1991/92. 

China's ending stocks are also rising as 
China cuts consumption in an effort to 
eliminate textile overcapacity. Large 
stocks of these two major export competi- 
tors — China and the former USSR — sug- 
gest strong export competition could 
continue into 1992/93. This might occur 
even as lower prices and higher stocks 
generally discourage production gains. 

Total U.S. cotton disappearance in 
199 1/92 is estimated at 16. 1 million 
bales, down 2 percent from last year. Al- 
though U.S. exports arc down, domestic 
cotton mill use, estimated at 9.3 miDion 
bales, is the largest since 1966/67. This 
strong showing is mainly due to high 
U.S. denim usage and larger exports of 
domestically produced cotton textiles. 

U.S. cotton production for 1991/92 to- 
taled 17.5 million bales, up 13 percent 
from last year and the largest output 
since 1937. With larger production and 
stable use, US- cotton stocks are ex- 
pected to rebuild this season. Ending 
stocks in 1991/92 arc forecast to reach 
3.9 million bales, about 66 percent above 
the carryih level, bringing the stocks-to- 
use ratio to 24 percent, compared with 
last year's 14.2 percent. [JoyMarwood 
(202) 219-0840 and Carol Wkitton (202) 
291-0824] 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, domestic rice; Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Tom Tice and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Nancy Morgan, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin and 
Scott Sanford, domestic oilseeds; 
Carol Whitton, world cotton; 
Bob Skinner and Lcs Meyer, domestic 
cotton. WorLd information (202) 219- 
0820; domestic (202) 219-0840. EB 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Beef supplies are expected to increase 
for at least the next several years. The 
current cycle appears headed toward 
modest expansion, perhaps similar to the 
mid-1960 1 s when little or no liquidation 
phase occurred. The expansion is likely 
to continue in 1993 1 with output exceed- 
ing population increases far the first 
time in 6 years. 

After averaging $37 per cwt in January, 
hag prices rallied briefly in February, 
averaging $40 per cwl But a continued 
sluggish economy, pickup in slaughter 
rate, and weakening beef prices damp- 
ened the rally. By the end of February, 
prices were below $40 per cwt, and are 
expected to remain at that level until 
slaughter rates drop seasonally in mid- 
to late spring. 

Consumers will find plenty of eggs far 
the Easter season, with prices lower than 
a year ago. And second-quarter broiler 
production will likely increase to around 
5.2 billion pounds, but lagging the ro- 
bust 7-percent growth of a year earlier. 
[For the latest estimates for livestock, 
dairy, and poultry markets, see tables 10- 
16.] 

Beef Output 
To Rise In 1992 

Beef supplies are expected to increase for 
at least the next several years. The cur- 
rent cycle appears headed toward modest 
expansion, perhaps similar to the mid- 
1960's when little or no liquidation 
phase occurred. The expansion is likely 
to continue in 1993, with output exceed- 
ing population increases for the first time 
in 6 years. 

Beef production is expected to rise 2 per- 
cent in 1992. Fed cattle marketings, after 
a slight dip in 199 1, are expected to rise 
1 to 2 percent this year, and cow slaugh- 



ter may rise nearly 2-3 percent from last 
year's cyclical low. 

Nearly all of the increase in cow slaugh- 
ter will be older cows that were kept to 
give birth one more time. Cattle weights 
are expected to average near or slightly 
above last year's record. The largest 
year-to-year production increase is likely 
in the first half of 1992, and near to 
slightly above a year earlier during the 
second half. 

Several factors will contribute to the ex- 
panding beef output next yean 

* a buildup in the cattle inventory and 
a larger calf crop are expected this 
year, increasing the number of cattle 
available for slaughter; 

* a slower pace of herd expansion 
means more heifers are available for 
placement in feedlots and eventual 
slaughter, 

* dairy calves — previously slaugh- 
tered for veal — are being placed in 
feedlots in increasing numbers; and 

* the gradual shift toward heavier 
slaughter weights is expected to con- 
tinue. 

Boxed beef (wholesale) prices rose over 
$10 per cwt from December, to around 
$121.50 by February, the highest since 
late spring 1991. However, March prices 
were erratic, ranging from $1 17 to $122 
acwL Normally, rising wholesale prices 
would put upward pressure on retail 
prices. While retail prices are likely to 
rise to the mid-$2»S0's per pound, addi- 
tional increases are unlikely given the 
large meat supplies and the economy's 
doldrums. Retail prices for Choice beef 
in February averaged $2.82 a pound, weD 
below the $2.92 of a year earlier. 

After rising slightly in December, the 
farm-retail spread narrowed in January 
and February. Most of the decline in the 
spread occurred at the wholesale-retail 
level; while the form-wholesale spread 
declined 9 percent from December to 
February, the wholesale-retail spread 
dipped by more than 16 percent. 
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Hog Price Rally 
Is Short-Lived 

After averaging $37 per cwt in January, 
hog prices rallied briefly in February, av- 
eraging $40 per cwt The rally was due 
to a seasonal drop in slaughter rales, 
speculation about increased exports to 
former Soviet republics, and some spill- 
over effect from higher beef prices. But 
a continued sluggish economy, pickup in 
slaughter rate, and weakening beef prices 
dampened the rally. By the end of Febru- 
ary, prices were in the high $30's per 
cwt, and arc expected to remain at that 
level until slaughter rates drop seasonally 
in mid- to late spring. 

The brief price rally improved producer 
returns somewhat, but receipts will prob- 
ably remain below total costs through 
most of the year. The low returns are ex- 
pected to prompt producers to cut breed- 
ing inventories by late 1992. Increased 
culling and reduced retention of female 
stock will also help produce record out- 
put in 1992 and place additional supplies 
on the market into 1993, If producers do 
wait until late 1992 to cut back breeding 
inventories, year-over-year declines in 



pork production would not show up until 
late 1993, 

For this year, production is expected to 
be up 7 percent, setting a record. Ex- 
panding pork supplies at sharply lower 
prices will ensure that pork remains at- 
tractive to consumers- Retail prices in 
February averaged $2 a pound, 7 percent 
below a year earlier. Retail prices for the 
year are expected to decline 8 to 10 per- 
cent from 1991, 

U,S. pork imports totaled 775 million 
pounds in 1991, with most major sources 
registering declines. With large Cana- 
dian pork supplies, and a near doubling 
of the countervailing duxy on Canadian 
hogs exported to the U.S., imports of 
pork from Canada were expected to in- 
crease. However, pork imports remained 
low while live hog imports from Canada 
increased over 1990 levels. Reduced im- 
ports from Denmark and Poland through- 
out most of the year, together with little 
increase in canned product imports for 
the holidays, put U,S, pork imports 14 
percent below 1990, 

Although Poland* Denmark, and Canada 
are all expected to increase pork produc- 



Large Meat Supplies Dampen Broiler Returns 

Cents/ltr 




Broiler returns: 12-city broiterprice lesstotaf cashcosts. Meat includes red meat and poultry. 






lion this year, any rise in U,S, pork im- 
ports is likely to come from Canada. Po- 
land can ship only canned products, and 
faces problems revitalizing its food proc- 
essing industry, while Denmark appears 
to be focusing on the EC for sates expan- 
sion. U,S, imports in 1992 are expected 
to increase slightly over 199L 

U.S. pork exports increased 19 percent in 

1991, to 283 million pounds. Sales to Ja- 
pan — which generally account for about 
half of U,S. pork exports — were off 2 
percent during the year. The US, also 
lost some market share as Japan boosted 
imports an estimated 1 5 percent, purchas- 
ing from other suppliers, U,S, exports 
did get a boost, however, from a 1 14-per- 
cent increase in sales to Mexico, and a 
19-percent hike in sales to Canada. 

The pork export outlook for this year ap- 
pears favorable, up a potential 8 percent 
over last year. Mexico is expected tore- 
main a strong market for U,S. pork in 

1992, Japanese production is expected to 
decline further, and lower US. prices 
may help retrieve some of the Japanese 
market share in 1992. Indications are 
that Taiwan will increase production in 
1992 and will continue to be a major 
player in the Japanese market 

No Hunting Needed 
For Easter Eggs 

Consumers will find plenty of eggs for 
the Easter season, with prices lower than 
a year ago. First-quarter table-egg pro- 
duction increased about 1 percent from a 
year earlier, while production during the 
second quarter is likely to be only frac- 
tionally above last year. Producers will 
likely begin to reduce the table-egg flock 
after Easter in response id lower net re- 
turns. For the entire year, table-egg pro- 
duction is expected to come in just under 
199 Ts 4,95 billion dozen. 

About 60 percent of U,S. eggs are pro- 
duced in 10 states. New summary data 
for 1991 show that California remains 
the largest producer, with nearly 1 1 per- 
cent of the nauon's total. The next four 
largest producers are Indiana, with 7.7 
percent of U,S, output, Pennsylvania 
with 7.4 percent, Ohio with 6.7 percent, 
and Georgia with 6.2 percent. Rounding 
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out ihe lop 10 states are Arkansas, Texas, 
North Carolina, Minnesota, and Florida. 

The usual seasonal wholesale price 
strength associated with Easter buying is 
spread over two quarters this year, as Eas- 
ter occurs in late April, 3 weeks later 
than last year. Second-quarter retail 
prices arc expected at around 89 cents a 
dozen, compared with 93 cents a year 
agp. First-quarter retail prices averaged 
in the low 90's, and well below last 
year's $1.05. Unless price strength ap- 
pears toward the end of the second quar- 
ter, average net returns for 1992, 
although positive, are likely to be the 
lowest since 1989, The low returns re- 
flect higher feed costs in the first half of ' 



1992 and lower egg prices during the 
year. 

Exports in 1992 are expected to remain 
strong, but slightly below last year. Mod* 
estly lower U.S. prices will help preserve 
a competitive position in most markets. 
The level of Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram (EEP) sales will remain important 
for 1992 exports, however. More than 
12 percent of last year's exports of table 
eggs were EEP sales— twice the percent- 
age of 1990. Almost 75 percent Of the 
EEP sales were to Hong Kong, while the 
rest were to the United Arab Emirates 
and Oman. 



Including the shell equivalent of egg 
products, total egg exports in 1991 rose 
54 percent from the previous year, and 
were the highest since 1982. Japan was 
the leading market, taking more than 12 
percent of U.S. egg exports, mostly egg 
products. 

Broiler Producers 
Slowing Growth 

Second-quarter broiler production will 
likely increase to around 5.2 billion 
pounds, lagging the robust 7-percent 
growth of a year earlier. A general indi- 
cator of growth during the second quarter 
is the 4-percent-larger broiler-type 
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hatching egg flock on February 1, 1992, 
Smaller increases are expected in the 
hatchery supply flock through July 1992, 
reflecting producers' caution during the 
second half. 

Broiler producers are prompted to slow 
expansion in 1992 with last year's net re- 
turns down from year-earlier levels. Pro- 
duction is expected to increase 4-5 
percent from 1991, compared with last 
year's 6-percent rise. While first-quarter 
output rose 6-7 percent from a year ago, 
February chick placements are pointing 
to about a 4 percent production increase 
in April. 

Wholesale broiler prices during the first 
quarter averaged about 50 cents a pound, 
down 1-2 cents from a year ago. Second- 
quarter prices will likely hold steady 
from the first quarter, but average 2-3 
cents Lower than last year. Slightly 
weaker retail prices are also expected for 
whole broilers in 1992, with first-half 
prices likely in the high 80's. 

Increased supplies of poultry and red 
meats will continue to pressure whole* 
sale broiler prices during 1992. Pros- 
pects or a flat economy and lower broiler 
exports will help pull broiler prices 
slightly below a year earlier. 

Expected year-to-year declines in broiler 
prices and higher feed costs through the 
third quarter may bring 1992 net returns 
to their lowest average in several years. 
Net returns on a whole-bird basis will 
probably remain above breakeven for the 
year, but negative net returns are likely in 
some months. 

Competitive prices for dark meat pans 
will continue to help U,S. exports in 
1992, but broiler exports arc expected lo 
be lower than 1991. Prospects look fa- 
vorable in most markets, but financial un- 
certainties still surround the outlook for 
exports to the former Soviet Union, The 



expected decline in exports there will 
contribute to a small reduction in overall 
exports, from 1,26 billion pounds in 
1991 lo around 1,2 billion. 

Most of this year's growth in U.S, broiler 
exports will likely be in the Pacific Rim 
countries, which are enjoying healthy 
economies and where poultry meat con- 
sumption is posting steady increases. 
About half of US. broiler sales are ex- 
pected to be made to these countries. 
Among other markets, larger sales are 
also likely to Mexico, Canada, the Carib- 
bean, and the Middle East Exports of 
broilers lo the Middle East will be mostly 
whole birds under EEP. 

Turkey Stocks Rebound 
After Brief Respite 

After declining 14 percent from a year 
earlier by the end of December, turkey 
stocks rose sharply during January, On 
February 1, stocks reached 325 million 
pounds, nearly 8 percent above a year 
earlier. The large increase was in whole 
birds — other turkey stocks rose only 
moderately, A 4-percent increase in 
January production compared with a year 
earlier partly contributed to the stock up- 
turn. 

The stock increase also indicates that tur- 
key consumption dropped early this year, 
compared with early 1991, Large sup- 
plies of competing meats, especially 
lower priced pork, were important factors 
in the consumption slowdown. Another 
factor probably was the large purchases 
of bargain-priced turkeys in late 1991. 
Consumers may have stored a larger 
quantity of birds in home freezers, slow- 
ing purchases early this year. 

Production growth in the first quarter is 
estimated at 3-4 percent, slightly slower 
than tast year. Second-quarter produc- 
tion will be about 2 percent above a year 



earlier, considerably less than the over 5- 
percent growth last year. 

Wholesale turkey prices have begun to 
move up slightly, following a normal sea- 
sonal pattern. But prices remain low, 
and further gains will depend on a pickup 
in demand, particularly for whole birds 
during the Easter season. Last year, East- 
em region hen prices rose 6 percent in 
March, prior to Easter. This year, turkey 
will be competing with larger supplies of 
lower priced hams, likely resulting in 
wholesale turkey prices slightly below a 
year earlier 

A strong export picture is helping lo keep 
prices from drifting lower, Turkey ex- 
ports have recently been running at 3 per- 
cent of production, compared with about 
l.5pcrcentayearago. In 1991, Mexico 
purchased about 60 percent of U.S, tur- 
key exports, and the Pacific region took 
about 20 percent. Turkey sales have 
benefited from liberalization of Mexico's 
economic policies, including reduction of 
trade barriers. Mexico's turkey imports 
skyrocketed between 1990 and 1991, 
from 15,7 to 64 million pounds. 

Per capita consumption in Mexico is 
much lower than in the U.S.— 0.96 
pounds compared with 19 pounds — but 
there is potential for further growth in the 
Mexican market, where turkey thigh 
meat can be used in many ways, includ- 
ing in traditional dishes. 



For further information, contact 
Richard Stillman, coordinator, 
Ron Gustafson, cattle; Leland Southard, 
hogs; Lee Chrisiensen, Agnes Perez, and 
Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All are at (202) 219- 
1285, CE 
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Higher prices for apples, pears, and to- 
matoes boosted overall retail prices for 
fruit and vegetables this winter, although 
tomato prices are expected to be season- 
ally lower during the spring. U.S. sugar 
consumption continued growing in 1991, 
although at a slower pace than during 
the previous 2 years. Marketing quotas 
for tobacco have been announced for the 
1992 season, 54 million pounds lower 
than In 1991 for hurley and 14 million 
pounds higher for flue-Cured. [For the 
latest update on specialty crops, see ta- 
bles 20-22.] 

Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Retail Prices Lower 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) for all 
fresh fruits remains slightly lower than a 
year earlier, but orange prices are much 
lower while apple prices arc higher. The 
February CPI for fresh oranges was 
down 20 percent from a year earlier, and 
for fresh apples was up 9 percent For all 
fresh fruit, the CPI was 4 percent lower 
than the year before. Apples, bananas, 
and oranges are the major items in the 
firesh fruit CPL 

California fresh orange prices dropped in 
1991/92 following unusually high prices 
in 1990/91 when cold weather damaged 
the orange crop. Production recovered in 
1991/92, and prices this year are closer to 
usual seasonal levels. Florida shipped a 
larger volume of fresh oranges earlier 
this year, helping to hold down fresh 
prices. 

The higher prices for fresh apples are due 
in part to lower production in the West- 
ern states, but primarily id strong export 
demand. A short 1991 European apple 
crop combined with greater market ac- 
cess to Pacific Rim countries is boosting 
U.S. exports. Retail apple prices are ex- 
pected to continue above a year earlier 
during the remainder of the spring and 



summer with continuing strength in ex- 
port demand. 

For bananas, the CPI was 4 percent 
higher than 12 months earlier. Banana 
prices art expected to move seasonally 
higher during the spring. Weekly ship- 
ment volume was running about even 
with a year earlier as of the middle of 
February. 

Retail prices for pears also are expected 
higher this spring than a year earlier. 
Pear production in 1991 was down 6 per- 
cent from 1990, and slocks as of the be- 
ginning of February were 5 percent 
below a year earlier. 

The second-quarter retail price index for 
all fresh vegetables is expected to be 
down from a year earlier because of 
lower potato, lettuce, and lomato prices. 
Potatoes, lettuce, and tomatoes account 
for a major share of the overall CPI for 
fresh vegetables. 

Record-large 1991 fell potato production 
in the Western states has kept retail po- 
tato prices low. Western states are a ma- 
jor source of fresh potatoes from storage. 
Prices are expected to remain below year- 
earlier levels through the spring as ship- 
pers work off record storage stocks. 



Tomato prices were relatively high dur- 
ing February and March after excess rain 
in Mexico caused a gap in supplies. 
Prices are expected to slip during April 
and May when Florida begins its season- 
ally high-volume spring shipments. 

F.0-b prices for head lettuce have been at 
the minimum levels needed to cover har- 
vesting and packing costs since Decem- 
ber. Cooler weather at the end of 199 1 
diminished whitefly populations in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona desert areas, limiting 
damage during the winter. The expected 
lower output and higher prices for let- 
tuce, due to the whitefly, did not material- 
ize. Instead, regrowth and replanting 
increased output and helped lower prices. 

Tobacco Program 
Provisions Set 

Announcement of the burley marketing 
quota and price support level in February 
completed the provisions for the 1992 
flue-cured and burley tobacco program. 
Acreage allotments and supports for five 
other kinds of tobacco were announced 
February 28. The basic quota for burley 
is 670 million pounds, 8 percent below 
the year before. The basic quota for flue- 
cured (announced in December 1991) 



Oranges and Apples Drive Fresh Fruit Prices 
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is 892 million pounds, up 14 million 
from 1991. Support prices for 1992 to- 
bacco will be $1,649 a pound for burley 
and$L56forflue-cuied, up6i5 and 3.2 
cents from 1991. 

Basic quotas for flue-cured and burley to- 
bacco are ihe sum of: 1) domestic ciga- 
rette manufacturers' stated purchase 
intentions during the 1992/93 marketing 
yean 2) average exports for ihe three 
most recent marketing years; and, 3) an 
adjustment to maintain loan stocks at the 
larger of IS percent of the baste quota, or 
100 million pounds of flue-cured and SO 
million pounds of burley. 

Potential tobacco marketings are deter- 
mined by the effective quotas, which are 
the basic quota adjusted upward for un- 
derquota marketings (unused quota from 
the previous year) or downward for over- 
quota marketings (tobacco sales in ex- 
cess of the quota during the previous 
season). The 1992 effective quotas will 
be about 830 million pounds for burley 
(16 million less than a year earlier) and 
898 million for flue-cured (up 7 million). 

The decrease in the burley quota is due to 
reduced purchase intentions by manufac- 
turers, and adjustments to maintain 
stocks at IS percent of the previous 
year's marketing quota. The flue-cured 
quota rose because manufacturers 1 pup 
chase intentions increased, the 3-year 
average of exports increased, and only a 
small upward adjustment was needed to 
maintain reserve stocks, 

US. cigarette consumption declined in 
1991 to 510 billion cigarettes, 3 percent 
Less than in 1990, Higher cigarette 
prices, adverse publicity concerning 
health hazards of smoking, further restric- 
tions on permissible smoking areas, and 
declining social acceptance of cigarette 
smoking all contributed to the decline. 
Consumers continued to switch to ge- 
neric and mid-priced brands which can 
cost up to 50 percent less than full-priced 
brands. 



Sugar Use 
Continues Up 

U.S. sugar consumption continued grow- 
ing in 1991, although at a slower pace 
than during the previous 2 years. Esti- 
mated consumption in calendar 1991, 
measured as sugar deliveries for food 
and beverage use, rose to 8,7 million 
short tons, raw value, up 0.7 percent 
from 1990. Based on data for the first 
three quarters, the largest growth was in 
the form of sugar used in bakery and ce- 
real products. 

Per capita consumption of refined sugar 
rose to 64.5 pounds, up almost 5 pounds 
since 1986. The 1986-91 increase fol- 
lows nearly a decade of decline in per 
capita use. After peaking at 94.2 pounds 
in 1977, per capita refined consumption 
declined to a low of 60 pounds in 1986, 
as high fructose corn symp (HPCS) 
made inroads in the sweetener market 
The decline in sugar use halted after 
1986 because the opportunities for replac- 
ing sugar with HPCS in manufactured 
food products became more limited after 
the conversion in the beverage industry 
was completed. 

Since 1986, sugar's share of total con- 
sumption of caloric sweeteners has re- 
mained constant at about 46 percent, 
down from 76 percent in 1977. Among 
other caloric sweeteners, including edible 
symps such as maple and cane, honey, 
and com sweeteners (HFCS, glucose, 
and dextrose), HPCS is the leading sweet- 
ener. In 1991, HPCS accounted for 35 
percent of total caloric sweetener con- 
sumption. [Gienn 2epp (202) 219-0883] 




For Further information, contact: 
Boyd Buxton, fruit; Gary Lucicr, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, tree nuts and greenhouseAiurs- 
ery; David Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrene 
Glaser, industrial crops. All are at (202) 
219-0883, ESS 



Global Meat 
Consumption 
& Trade 



Over the past 10 years, worldwide 
meat consumption patterns have 
changed dramatically. Govern- 
ment regulations, changing lifestyles and 
incomes, and attitudes about the relation- 
ship of meat consumption to health are 
among the factors reshaping worldwide 
demand 

This article, the first in a series on inter- 
national trade in meats, canvases overall 
recent developments in consumption and 
production in the world's major produc- 
ing and consuming regions. Future arti- 
cles will examine the beef, pork, and 
poultry sectors more closely, detailing 
how particular trends are generating 
changes. 

Poultry Leads 
Production Gains 

Shifting patterns of world production 
and consumption have led to a 4-percent 
increase in meat trade each year since 
1985. World meat production has also 
shown steady growth, increasing an aver- 
age of 3 percent per year from 1985 to 
1991. But growth in both production 
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and trade is forecast to stow to about 2 
percent in 1992. 

Poultry led the recent growth in both 
meat production and trade, increasing at 
average annual rates of 6 and 8 percent 
since the mid-1980's. Poultry's rapid 
gains in production and trade reflect 
greater feed efficiency, with a shorter 
time period required for production of 
poultry compared with other grain-fed 
animals. In some countries, poultry has 
become less expensive to consumers than 
other meats. 

Even though poultry has led the recent 
growth in meat production, its share of 
world meal production in 1991 still 
amounted to less than a quarter. Pork 
dominates with 41 percent of global meat 
production, followed by beef, with 31 
percent 

While production of pork, beef, and poul- 
try has grown, output remains concen- 
trated among a few key countries or 
regions. Almost half the world's poultry 
is produced by the U.S. and European 
Community (EC). The U.S. share is 
about 30 percent, and the EC's about 18 
percent followed by China, the former 
USSR, Brazil, and Japan. Some develop- 
ing countries have Increased poultry pro- 
duction dramatically. Between 1985 and 
1990, Turkey increased production 150 
percent and India 107 percent, and pro- 
duction is forecast to increase further in 
1992. But most of these countries re- 
main relatively small producers. 

Pork output increased an average of 3 
percent per year between 1985 and 1991, 
and could reach 66 million metric tons in 
1992 Over half the workTsoork ispn> 
duced in three countries. China is the 
largest producer, with about a third of the 
world's output. The U.S. is second, with 
about 12 percent, followed by the former 
USSR with 10 percent. The EC-12 pro- 
duces slightly more than the U.S. and 
USSR combined. Other major pork pro- 
ducers are Eastern Europe and the Pacific 
Rim. 

Beef and veal production has grown 
more slowly, rising less than 1 percent 
annually between 1985 and 199L After 
declining in 1991, production is expected 
to increase 10 49 million tons in 1992. 



The U.S., EC, and former Soviet Union 
account for nearly 60 percent of global 
beefproduction. The predominant beef 
producer is the US., with 22 percent of 
output in 1991. The former USSR ranks 
second, with about 18 patent, followed 
closely by the EC. Argentina and Brazil 
account for approximately 8 and 7 
percent 

Per Capita Growth 
Trails Output Advance 

While more people are consuming meat, 
growth in per capita consumption has 
not kept pace with increases in output 
Global production of meat has increased 
an average 3 percent per year since 1985, 
butpercapitaconsumptiongrewby less 
than I percent per year. Between 1975 
and 1991, per capita mcai consumption 
grew 23 percent due primarily to in- 
creased consumption of poultry, up 65 
percent 

On a per capita basis, the largest meat 
consumers arc the US, (118 kg), Hun- 
gary {96 kg), Australia (106 kg), Den- 
mark (99 kg), and Canada (97 kg). The 
EC countries together consume 83 kg per 
capita, compared with Eastern Europe at 
76 kg, and the former Soviet republics at 
67 kg annually. 

Traditionally, beef has been the meat of 
choice for U.S. consumers, but poultry is 
forecast to achieve first place in 1992, 
measured on a carcass-weight or ready- 
to-cook basis. Over the period 1975-91, 
per capita beef consumption declined 6 
percent, as poultry consumption cut into 
beef demand — both in the U.S. and in 
other regions of the world. 

Poultry consumption per capita has 
grown more than 60 percent since 1975- 
Brazil recorded the largest growth, over 
200 percent. In the U.S. and the former 
USSR, per capita consumption was up 
over 80 and 90 percent 

Pork remains the predominant meat con- 
sumed in Europe. In the major reporting 
countries, per capita pork consumption 
rose 16 percent from 1975 to 1991, led 
by advances in China, Taiwan, and Den- 
mark. But most of these gains were off- 
set by declines in East Central Europe 



and stagnant demand in most other re- 
gions. In many nations of the world, re- 
ligious practices bar pork consumption. 

Rising Income Fuels 
Meat Demand 

Even if meat prices remained constant, 
consumption patterns would change with 
trends in incomes and lifestyles, and de- 
velopments in production, processing, 
and distribution. Shifts in government 
policies influencing availability and pric- 
ing also affect consumption. 

Income is the most significant factor af- 
fecting demand for meaL Demand gener- 
ally will increase with higher income, but 
consumption tends to level off and may 
even decline at the highest incomes. Ris- 
ing incomes also change the types of 
meat demanded. More expensive meats 
or cuts of meat, for example, become af- 
fordable at higher incomes. 

The Middle East and East Asia provide 
examples of increased meat consumption 
accompanying economic growth — due to 
rapid industrialization in the case of East 
Asia, and rising oil revenues in the Mid- 
dle East East Asia experienced a 167- 
percent increase in per capita meat 
consumption since the mid-1970's. Per 
capita consumption in Middle Eastern 
countries also grew rapidly from the 
1970'siothemid-1980Y 

Reduced incomes, on the other hand, 
may lower meat consumption, or bring 
about a switch to lower priced meats. 
With the collapse in oil prices in the mid- 
1980's, meat consumption stagnated in 
the Middle East, and in Mexico, per cap- 
ita consumption of total meat declined 
during the 1980' s as real incomes fell. 
Mexicans reduced their consumption of 
beef and pork, and shifted to lower 
priced poultry. The level of red meal 
consumption in Mexico has recovered 
somewhat in the 1990*s with an increase 
in consumer purchasing power. 

Changing lifestyles also affect consump- 
tion and trade patterns. As consumers de- 
mand more food away from home, for 
example, the market for fast foods such 
as fried chicken and hamburgers in- 
creases. In many higher income 
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countries consumer preferences have 
shifted from large cuts of meal like 
masts, toward foods that are simple to 
prepare, like steaks, chops, and deboned 
chicken breasts. 

Health consciousness about the fat con- 
tent of foods has increased demand for 
leaner cuts of meat Health concerns can 
also alter trade patterns, as when the EC 
banned imports of meat produced with 
growth hormones. 

On the supply side, vertical integration in 
US. poultry production resulted in a 
greater supply of relabvely low-cost poul- 
try products. Trade opportunities have 
increased with technological advances in 
transportation of highly perishable prod- 
ucts like meat. Technology has also in- 
creased shelf life, improved product 
packaging and presentation, and affected 
preparation — microwave cooking is an 
example. All these developments in turn 
influence consumption and trade patterns. 

Government policies can affect consump- 
tion directly or indirectly. Importing 
feed to increase domestic meat produc- 
tion is a measure adopted by Central and 
Eastern Europe, the former Soviet Union, 
and some Asian countries. In some in- 
stances, poultry production is empha- 
sized since the feed conversion of 



poultry is more efficient than wi th cattle 
or hogs — enabling producers to obtain 
more meat per unit of feed input When 
governments import meat, as in the Mid- 
dle East, they often look for the least ex- 
pensive varieties such as poultry or 
surplus beef from the EC, which uses 
subsidies to encourage its meat exports. 

Meat Trade Small 
Relative to Output 

The volume of meat traded remains a 
very small share of world output. Ex- 
cluding trade among EC member coun- 
tries, only about 9 percent of the beef 
produced, 3 percent of pork, and 6 per- 
cent of poultry is exported. Even ac- 
counting for trade among EC members, 
the percentage traded rises only slightly. 

Changes in supply and demand in vari- 
ous countries over the last few years 
have increased the total quantity traded 
and changed the mix of meat exported 
However, preliminary figures indicate 
that meal trade will decline about 10 per- 
cent in 1992 after peaking in 1991. Meat 
exports grew 26 percent from 1985 to 
1991, led by a 72-percent gain in poultry 
meat Beef trade advanced 21 percent, 
pork 20 percent, and lamb, mutton and 
goat increased 4 percent 



A Few Nations Consume Most of the Worlds Meat 
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Japan — relatively new to beef trade and 
with a rapidly growing taste for beef— is 
forecast to increase its imports, following 
the removal of import quotas. As a ma- 
jor supplier to Japan, the U.S. has in- 
creased its overall export ranking from 
sixth to third since 1985. 

Large meat-producing countries are often 
also engaged significantly in trade — both 
as exporters and importers. This is par- 
ticularly true of the U.S. and EC. The 
U.S.U the world's largest beef producer 
and exporter, as well as a leading beef im- 
porter. Likewise, excluding China, the 
EC is the largest pole-producing region 
of the world, and also ranks among the 
top importers and exporters of pork. 

On the other hand, countries like Taiwan 
and Denmark ftly on trade to augment or 
dispose of supplies. Denmark and Tai- 
wan consume only 27 and 75 percent of 
their production; they must export the 
rest to balance supplies. The world's 
largest pork -producing country, China, is 
also a major pork exporter. The ranking 
of these traders can change dramatically 
over time, depending on their domestic 
supplies. 

Health & Safety Issues 
Shape Trade Flows 

Meat trade continues to be affected by le- 
gitimate concerns about the spread of 
livestock disease and contamination by 
chemical residues. The occunence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in some coun- 
tries, for example, precludes fresh meat 
exports from these countries to areas 
where the disease is not evident 

Some actions are of a temporary charac- 
ter, such as the Japanese ban on imports 
of pork with sulfamethazine residues, the 
removal of Brazil from the U.S. list of ac- 
ceptable residue testing programs, and 
Mexico's ban on imports of U.S. hogs be- 
lieved to be infected with Swine Infertil- 
ity and Respiratory Syndrome (also 
known as Mystery Reproductive Syn- 
drome). Each of these bans was over- 
turned after the situation was corrected, 
either through a certification program or 
by bringing the exporting countries 1 
standards into line with those of the im- 
porting countries. 
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However, other health and sanitary re- 
strictions may lack a strong scientific ba- 
sis. Efforts arc underway to harmonize 
many of the major trading counties' 
health and sanitary regulations. 

In addition to health and safety issues, 
meat trade flows are impeded by govern- 
ment policies that insulate domestic crop 
and livestock producers from world mar- 
ket forces. Import restrictions and tariffs 
are two of the most commonly used bor- 
der measures for protecting a domestic in- 
dustry. 

Trade barriers are now being addressed 
in bilateral and multilateral negotiations 
aimed at reforms. The Uruguay Round 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) has involved the largest 
number of participants. 

Analyses of several trade liberalization 
proposals have indicated that as barriers 
are removed, global meat production 
would not change significantly. World 
trade in meats would increase slightly as 
countries loosened trade barriers, and 
trade increases by some countries would 
offset declines by others. Countries cur- 
rently dominant in international meat 
markets would continue to exert a major 
influence in trade following reforms. 

Other reform efforts ait ongoing at the bi- 
lateral or regional level. Among these 
are U.S.-Soutb Korean negotiations on 
beef Libcralizaion, and talks on reform of 
the EC's Common Agricultural Policy 
and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement Although it is too early to 
explore the specific outcome of each of 
these negotiations, they are certain to 
have an impact on international meat 
trade. 

With economic growth expected to be 
positive over the next decade, the poten- 
tial exists for expanding world produc- 
tion and trade in meat and meat products. 
Much will depend on continued advances 
in tailoring products to meet individual 
demands as the patterns of global meat 
consumption change, [Shayle Shagam 
and Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285} H3 




Fresh Fruit 
Leads Chile's 
Export Mix 



The Chilean fruit sector has ex- 
panded dramatically in the past 30 
years, and the country has become 
competitive in international fruit mar- 
kets. Chile's success is due lo a number 
of factors including shifting consumer 
preferences, abundant natural resources 
suitable for fruit production, and govern- 
ment policies that have allowed for 
marked changes in the agricultural sector. 

Chile's emergence as a supplier of fresh 
fruit to the world market reflects a trend 
among Latin American exporters toward 
sales of horticultural products in order to 
diversify agriculture, provide employ- 
ment, and generate foreign exchange. 

Diversification in agriculture and exports 
helps provide insurance against debt cri- 
ses by spreading export earnings over a 
broader array of commodities. If a coun- 
try's foreign exchange earnings do not 
fluctuate widely about a mean or trend, 
the country can import goods and inputs 
without resorting to the cosUy practice of 
short-icrm borrowing. One way to over- 
come high variability of capital earnings 
is to diversify exports. 



In recent years, developing economies of 
Latin America have encouraged agricul- 
tural exporters to diversify through a vari- 
ety of incentives. These include exemp- 
tion from export taxes, and tariffs on in- 
puts granted to producers of nontradi- 
tional products. 

Chile is among the developing econo- 
mies taking advantage of these trends, 
pursuing a free market economy. This 
has allowed for diversification through 
the expansion of Emit production for ex- 
port, especially to the U.S. and Western 
Europe. Chile has successfully diversi- 
fied its agricultural sector to the extent 
that it is now a major fruit exporting na- 
tion. Many countries view Chile's diver- 
sification of agriculture as a model to be 
followed. 

Building a Model 
Of Success 

Before 1974, Chile's primary agricultural 
exports were traditional crops — beans, 
lentils, and wool But beginning in the 
late 1960's and early 1970's, Chilean 
farmers planted apple orchards and table- 
grape vineyards* and by 1975 Chile be- 
gan exporting large Quantities of these 
two nontraditional crops. 

In 1974, Chile's fruit exports were a mod- 
est 57,000 metric tons, but by 1986 they 
had grown an extraordinary 1,182 per- 
cent to 674 t 000 tons. Over the same pe- 
riod, fresh fruits grew from 17 to 45 
percent of the total value of Chile's agri- 
cultural exports, 

Chile has surpassed its competitors- 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Argentina — to become the leading 
supplier of fresh fruit to North America 
and Europe during the Northern Hemi- : " 
sphere's winter months. Chile's major 
fresh fruit expert is table grapes, with 
over 75 percent shipped to the U,S. Be- 
cause Chile's grapes are in season during 
the U.S. winter, table grapes are now 
available year-round to the U.S. market 
A large percentage of Chile's apples, an- 
other of its major exports, is shipped to 
Europe, but some are also shipped to the 
US. Chile is also a primary supplier of 
fresh pears to the U.S. 
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Fresh Fruit Exports Reshape Chiles Trade Pattern 




Percent of value of all agricultural exports 



To avoid a new concentration of exports 
centered on table grapes and apples, 
Chile diversified into a wide range of 
other fruits. Chilean farmers have 
moved into production of pears, peaches, 
nectarines, and other stone fruit, as well 
as kiwi, berries, avocados, asparagus, 
and onions. Exports of these products 
are now expanding. 

From Traditional to 
Nontraditional Exports 

As exports diversify* aggregate export 
price and revenue variation are expected 
to dec line, Variation in export prices 
and, consequently, export revenues, can 
be observed using a statistical measure 
known as a coefficient of variation (CV), 
which indicates levels of price instability 
in exports from developed and develop- 
ing countries. Hie CV is defined as the 
variance over the mean of a data set The 
lower the price CV, the lower the vari- 
ation in export prices. 

Over the period 1974-84, the CVs of 
field crops commonly associated with ex- 
ports of the more developed countries, 
such as wheat, rice, soymeai, soybeans, 
and com , range from 0.92 for com to just 






over 19 for rice. These are relatively 
low, and indicate that export prices of 
these crops do not fluctuate a great deal. 

By contrast, the CVs for crops com- 
monly exported by less developed na- 
tions, such as coffee, sugar, bananas, 
beef, cotton, fishmeal, and cocoa, ranged 
from 10.6 for bananas to 216.8 for cocoa 
over the same period. The highest CV's 
were for cocoa, coffee, beef, and sugar- 
products commonly exported by Latin 
American countries. Such price variation 
contributes to large fluctuations in export 
revenues. The high price instability asso- 
ciated with traditional products has led to 
efforts to diversify exports. 

CVs were also constructed for the prices 
of Chile's major agricultural exports — 
the traditional beans, wool, and lentils as 
well as the nontraditional apples and ta- 
ble grapes. The higher the CV, the 
greater the variation in export prices, and 
export revenues, IfCVs were the only 
signals for diversifying, data from 1961 
to 1967 indicate that apples and table 
grapes would lower the variation in reve- 
nue earned from agricultural exports, 

Revenue variability from agricultural ex- 
ports is also reflected in an index of con- 






centration. If only one agricultural good 
is exported, the index equals 100. The 
greater the diversity of exports, the closer 
the index lies to zero. 

From 1962 to 1977, the indexes for total 
agricultural exports from Chile trended 
downward, as exports gradually became 
less concentrated In 1975 and 1976 the 
drop was substantial, reflecting a boost in 
exports of apples and lable grapes along- 
side the traditional agricultural exports. 

The index dropped again in 1977, but by 
1978 it began to get larger, reflecting an 
increasing concentration in apple and ta- 
ble grape exports from Chile, By 1987, 
the final year of the data set, the concen- 
tration index was at 16.3, one of the high- 
est levels in the enure time period. (The 
highest level of concentration was ob- 
served in 1985.) After 1985, Chilean ex- 
porters began diversifying a second time 
into other fruit crops such as pears, 
peaches, and nectarines. Athough the in- 
dex was still high in 1987, it was lower 
than the peak of 1985. 

The value shares of Chile's major agricul- 
tural exports in the 1962-67 and 1974-87 
periods also show the trend toward diver- 
sification into nontraditional crops. In 
the first period, apples held 1 2.7 and 
grapes 10,3 percent of the total value of 
agricultural exports. In the 1974-87 time 
period, apples accounted for 27.2 and 
grapes 44.3 percent Export shares of 
pears and peaches approximately dou- 
bled between 1962-67 and 1974-87. By 
contrast, export shares of lentils, beans, 
and wool declined. 

Export data for 1968-73 indicate that as 
the share of Chile's exports of apples and 
table grapes increased, their CVs also 
rose considerably. By the 1974-87 pe- 
riod, exports of table grapes and apples 
had expanded to a value of 5 J and 3.5 
times greater than traditional bean ex- 
ports, and the CV*s of their export prices 
grew remarkably, to 67.99 and 12.03, 
The increased price variability and con- 
centration suggest the need for a second 
round of diversification of agricultural 
exports beyond apples and table grapes. 
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Export Prices; Relative 
Coefficients of Variation 

The coefficient of variation measures 
the level of instability of prices of 
Chile's major agricultural exports. The 
CV for a commodity rises as the price 
varies from a particular average. The 
lower the CV, ihc greater the price ' 
stability of the commodity. 
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friccs arc represented by Chile'i 
export unji values. 

NA = Nol available. 

Daia sources: PAO Trade Yearbook 
and UN trade datt. 
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Looking Ahead 

The fresh fruit sector has led ihe way in 
showing fanners and investors how to 
benefit from Chile's market- and export- 
oriented agriculture. Chilean fruit pro- 
duction for 1992 is forecast slightly 
above 199Ts record levels. But extreme 
weather conditions during the deciduous 
fruit growing season negatively affected 
export availability of some fruits. 
Weather-damaged fruit is not exported, 
so although production of some fruits is 
up, exports may remain at 1991 levels. 



As a result, domestic consumption and 
processing are expected to increase be- 
cause of a larger supply of lower quality 
fruit — the main source of domestic sup- 
plies. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. remains the largest 
single market for Chile's fruit exports. 
However, increasing demand from the 
EC and Central and East European coun- 
tries combined may eventually surpass 
exports to the U.S., spurring further 
growth in Chile's exports. 

Diversification has reduced the price vari- 
ation of Chile's major agricultural ex- 
ports, as indicated by a moving coeffi- 
cient of variation of two different price 
indexes. The traditional export price in- 
dex consists of a weighted average of the 
three traditional export crops. The total 
export price index represents the weight- 
ed average of seven crops, including 
three traditional and four nonuaditional. 

The variation of the price index faced by 
Chilean exports is lower (in all reported 
periods but two) when all seven crops arc 
included than when only the three tradi- 
tional crops are grown. The evidence in- 
dicates that by diversifying, Chilean 
exporters have been able to significantiy 
reduce the variability of the weighted av- 
erage of agricultural export revenues 
they receive. 

Other sectors in Chilean agriculture now 
appear poised to follow the example set 
by the fruit sector. Freshwater fish, for- 
estry, and vegetable sectors are all ex- 
pected to show rapid growth in the near 
term and continue the trend in export di- 
versification. {Amy Sparks (202) 219- 
0885 and Carlos Arnade (202) 
219-0705] ESS 



Poland's 
Sugar Industry: 

Barometer of 
Change 



The profound changes taking place 
in former centrally planned econo- 
mies have significant implications 
for several agricultural commodities 
traded in the world markets. The sugar 
sector can serve as a barometer of the di- 
rection of agricultural policy in the evolv- 
ing market economies. The countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe and the for- 
mer Soviet republics together produce be- 
tween 13 and IS million metric tons of 
sugar, raw value, or about 12-14 percent 
of the world's annual sugar output. 
These countries consume over 18 million 
tons of sugar annually, on average. 

Sugar price intervention has a long his- 
tory and tradition worldwide. Since 
sugar is often a key commodity politi- 
cally, many countries strive to be self* 
sufficient in its production. The centrally 
planned economies were no exception to 
the trends in most other countries, and a 
look al Poland's sugar regime illustrates 
the transition underway from the situ- 
ation that has prevailed in most centrally 
planned economies. 

Poland exemplifies both the problems 
and prospects for sugar regimes in Cen- 
tral and East European countries (CEE's) 
and the republics of the former Soviet 
Union, Until the early 1980's, the retail 
price of sugar had been fixed al 10.5 zlo- 
tys per kilogram. Throughrthe 1980's, 
the retail price steadily rose, and by 1988 
the fixed price was 165 zlotys. Sugar 
price controls were lifted on August 1, 
1989, and by 1990 the average price 
stood at 5,000 zloiys per kilogram. 

Around this time, Poland's economy was 
undergoing radical change. Beginning 
January 1, 1990, Poland embarked on a 
shock therapy path toward a market econ- 
omy, Prices were liberalized and sub- 
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sequently skyrocketed, and the exchange 
rate was allowed to float The resulting 
fall in real income in Poland led to declin- 
ing consumption of most commodities, 
including sugar. The exchange rate also 
rose: at the exchange rate of about 
10,000 zlolys per dollar in late 1990, for 
example, a kj togram of sugar cost 50 
cents retail (23 cents a pound). 

Reforming an 
Antiquated Agriculture 

Poland is the largest sugar producer in 
Central and Eastern Europe, its roughly 
1.5 to2 million metric tons of sugar a 
year comparable to the output of Italy. 
Poland has between 350,000 and 400,000 
sugarbeet farmers. (The U.S. total is less 
than 10,000.) The average size of all 
farms is about 7 hectares (17 acres), and 
average sugarbeet area is about 1 hectare 
(2.5 acres). 

The typical farm still uses horses for 
field work and hand labor for part of the 
beet harvest Most farms in Poland are 
privately held, so that the task of privatiz- 
ing farms is not as burdensome as in 
some of the other East European coun- 
tries. Farms in Poland typically com- 
prise several small parcels of land spread 
around a small village, and travel be- 
tween parcels increases field costs. 

Most of Poland's 78 sugarbeet factories 
were built before World War II and are 
small and inefficient; sugar recovery 
losses are about twice as high as in neigh- 
boring countries of Western Europe. By 
way of contrast, the U.S. has about half 
as many factories as Poland and pro- 
duces more than twice as much sugar. 

No minimum price is in effect for sugar- 
beets. Some factories are having diffi- 
culty persuading farmers to grow beets, 
and organizations of beet farmers have 
protested against low prices. In some re- 
gions, factories now have to compete for 
beets, with the result that beets are often 
transported much further than necessary 
and some factories are operating below 
capacity. 

Perhaps the biggest problem facing Pol- 
ish agriculture is the large change re- 



| quired by farmers to adjust to a market 
mentality. In the past, farmers were ac- 
customed to producing a quantity speci- 
fied by the state, at any cost Since 
pricing was based partly on the cost of 
production, farmers would be assured of 
returns adequate to cover costs. Quality 
did not matter — only quantity. 

Risk has also increased. It is now possi- 
ble, for example, that a factory accepting 
delivery of sugarbeets could go bankrupt. 
If this occurred, not only might a sugar- 
beet producer not be compensated, but 
the farmer would have to switch to other 
crops unless other factories were close 
enough. 

Individual sugar factories, which had pre- 
viously been organized into 11 "groups," 
have been made basically self-governing. 
The practice of forcing factories to pur- 
chase and refine raw sugar imported 
from Cuba has ended The recmeigence 
of "sugar banks," a type of entity that ex- 
isted before World War II, should pro- 
vide the factories with credit and some 
coordination functions. 

The sugarbeet factory at Lublin is typi- 
cal. In 1990, the factory produced 
50,000 tons of sugar, receiving beets 
from about 15,000 farmers. At present 
there has been no feasible way for the 
factory to pay fanners on the basis of 
quality, as well as quantity, so farmers 
have little incentive to improve sucrose 
content or apply more efficient manage- 
ment practices, This will change as fac- 
tory managers attempt to improve effl- 
iciency, but they still face large hurdles. 

Poland's Sugar Policy 
Is Stilt Evolving 

Poland's sugar policy is continuing to de- 
velop. Plans for full "privatization" of 
factories are still not complete* but the 
aim is to distribute ownership shares of 
factories among managers, employees, 
farmers, the sugar banks, the govern- 
ment, and the public. A Ministry of 
Transformation is responsible for these 
arrangements. Some of the factories in 
the worst shape will have to be liquidated 



In 1990 an Agricultural Marketing 
Agency was set up, which has provided 
some intervention price support. Neither 
the agency nor any other branch of the 
Polish government has publicly stated a 
definitive sugar policy. When Poland's 
199(V91 sugar crop was unusually large 
while consumption was falling, the 
agency provided export subsidies for 
about 500,000 tons of sugar. But the in- 
dustry apparently cannot count on similar 
subsidies in the future, as funds are 
scarce. 

Poland's only border measure for sugar 
is a tariff on imports, recently raised to 
40 percent. Suppose that white sugar is 
available for about 12 cents a pound, 
f.o.b. London (approximately the current 
price), and transportation costs to Poland 
are 2 cents a pound. The upper limit on 
the Polish wholesale price would be 40 
percent above that sum — about 20 cents 
a pound. If the tariff remains the only 
border measure (an uncertainty in a rap- 
idly changing situation), then the current 
sugar price in Poland (23 cents a pound, 
retail) is perhaps already being driven to 
some extent by the world market. 

Indirection ofPoland's sugar policy 
will depend largely on the new govern-, 
ment, just now in place following the 
elections ill late October Dozens of par- 
ties won substantial votes, and the Com- 
munist Party finished second to a 
reformist party. The new government 
will face a crush of demands from all 
sides, not the least from sugar processors 
and beet fanners who will press for a 
sugar policy." 

Hard Decisions Face 
New Policymakers 

This portrait of the sugar sector in Poland 
sets the stage for an examination of the 
hard decisions on agricultural policy 
which all of these countries will face in 
the coming months and years. 

Each country's basic political and eco- 
nomic policies lie somewhere along a 
spectrum between public and private con- 
trol of resources. Likewise, the degree of 
price intervention can range between 
high and low. 
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The countries that have announced inten- 
tions 10 become market economies are 
starting wilh public control of resources 
and a high degree of price intervention 
(which often meant very low controlled 
sugar prices). These countries have indi- 
cated plans to "restructure" and move to- 
ward a system of private control of 
resources. Wilh some exceptions, and 
with a great deal of uncertainty in the 
case of the former USSR, they seem to 
be making progress in that direction. 

Moves to replace government interven- 
tion with market prices are Car less cer- 
tain. Free market economics is often 
more difficult to implement in agricul- 
ture than in other sectors of the economy, 
and perhaps even more difficult with 
sugar than with other agricultural com- 
modities. Agriculture is often considered 
a special sector — perceptions of food se- 
curity often unleash powerful political 
forces. And, with unemployment a key 
issue, price intervention could mean the 
difference between success and failure 
for many sugar factories and farms in the 
next few years. 

There is a distinct possibility that the for- 
mer centrally planned economies may 
opt for sugar regimes that move them 
into the same policy orbit as most coun- 
tries of the world. 

Will Reforms Lead to 
Higher Output? 

The potential for improvements in sugar 
production efficiencies is considerable. 
Average sugarbcci yield in 1988-90 was 
26.7 tons per hectare in the former 
USSR, 35.4 tons per hectare in Poland, 
and 51-6 tons per hectare in Denmark 
(close to the average for the EC). These 
differences cannot be explained solely by 
soils and climate. During the same pe- 
riod, the recovery rate of sugar per ton of 
sugarbeets was 10.4 percent in the for- 
mer USSR, 13 percent in Poland, and 
16.1 percent in Denmark. 



Suppose that countries such as Poland 
and the republics could, over a period of 
5-10 years, dose by half the gap between 
their yield per hectare and Denmark's. 
Wilh acreage unchanged, Poland's sugar 
output would increase from 1 .96 to 2.7 
million tons, a 38-percent increase. 
Sugar production in the former USSR 
would rise from 9.3 to 17.3 million tons, 
a staggering 87-percent increase. 

Can yields and recovery rates improve 
without massive capital investments? 
Quite possibly. Restructuring of the 
economy will put pressure on all re- 
source owners to improve efficiency or 
fail. Most Polish farms, for example, are 
small and communication is poor. Better 
communications alone would help spread 
improved practices and technologies. 

Within a very few years, improved man- 
agement practices will likely be forced 
on farmers by factories struggling to re- 
duce costs. Western technology is al- 
ready moving into Eastern Europe at a 
rapid pace. And over time, the average 
farm size will no doubt grow, bringing in- 
creased efficiency and economies of 
scale. 

In such a scenario, only modest amounts 
of capital investment would be required 
to make the first strides toward substan- 
tial improvements in both field and fac- 
tory and increase sugar output At the 
same time, efficiency gains will continue 
in the West, presenting a moving target 
for others trying to catch up. (Ron Lord 
(202) 219-0888] H3 

Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

The following are April release 
dates for summaries of the EftS 
reports listed. Summortes are 
issued at 3 p.m. Eastern time. 
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Farm Income 
To Dip Below 
Last Year 



Major factors influencing 1992 
farm income forecasts are ex- 
pectations of a 3-percem drop 
in livestock receipts offsetting a 2-per- 
cent increase in crop receipts, and an in- 
crease in production expenses of 3 
percent Preplanting forecasts show net 
cash income for 1992 of $49 to $55 bil- 
lion, down 6-8 percent from the $57 bil- 
lion forecast for 1991. The planting 
Intentions report, due at the end of 
March, will give a better indication of 
likely 1992 income- 

Net farm income (which includes non- 
cash components such as the value of 
home consumption of farm products, in- 
come and expenses related to the opera- 
tor dwelling, and depreciation) is 
currently forecast at $37 to $43 billion, 
down 3-5 percent from 199 1 . 

Lower Receipts for 
Meat Sector 

Total livestock receipts for 1992 are fore- 
cast down 3 percent, at $81 to $85 bil- 
lion, the lowest level in 4 years. Receipts 
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for hogs, cattle, and calves arc expected 
to drop to 1988-89 levels, 

Hog prices in 1 992 arc forecast to fall 18 
to 20 percent The likely increase in 
1992 pork production will be unable to 
offset these lower prices, leaving 1992 
cash receipts for hogs at $8 to $10 bil- 
lion. Falling prices are also affecting cat- 
tle and calf receipts. Slightly higher 
1992 production will be offset by a drop 
in prices of 4 to 9 percent, leaving beef 
receipts down 3 percent 

Poultry and egg receipts are also ex- 
pected to fall in 1992, but by smaller 
amounts than red meats. Broiler receipts 
arc forecast down less than 1 percent, fol- 
lowing last year's 2-percent increase. 
Dairy receipts atone among livestock 
components are forecast to recover from 
199 Ts low receipts, with both produc- 
tion and prices up slightly. 

Field Crop Receipts 
Rebounding 

Both food and feed grain receipts are 
forecast higher in 1992, with wheat and 
feed grains at the highest level in 6 years, 
The wheal subsector is expected to show 



the greatest advance, due to tightening 
US. slocks. 

The wheat acreage reduction program 
(ARP) for the 1992 crop has been low- 
ered from 15 to 5 percent While winter 
wheat plantings for the 1992 crop were 
down from a year earlier, spring wheat 
plantings are expected up. Combined 
with a rebound in yields, larger produc- 
tion is expected But even with a wheat 
production recovery, 1992 calendar-year 
prices are expected to average above last 
year. If these forecasts hold for the year, 
wheat receipts may increase over 30 per- 
cent, averaging $7 to $8 billion. Rice re- 
ceipts arc forecast up 10 to 15 percent if 
production rebounds to 1988 levels as 
expected, 

Feed grains arc also showing improve- 
ment over last year. Com and sorghum 
calendar-year prices are forecast up, 
pushing feed grain cash receipts to be- 
tween $19 and $21 billion, up 4 percent 
over 1991. 

Receipts for other major field crops are 
expected to decline somewhat. After im- 
proving for 2 years, soybean receipts 
may fall 4 percent, and higher world cot- 
ton production is depressing U.S. prices* 



Lower Livestock Receipts Pull Down Net Cash Income 
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Fruit Output Recovers, 
Prices Remain Strong 

The all-fruit price index jumped sharply 
after the December 1991 freeze in Cali- 
fornia, Since the level of oranges on the 
market was already low at ihe time, 
prices were highly sensitive to supply 
shocks. Fruit and nut cash receipts are 
forecast up 8 percent in 1992, due in 
large pan to strong apple prices, and in- 
creased production of apples, peaches, or- 
anges, almonds, and pecans. This should 
lead to cash receipts in the range of $11 
to $12 billion. 

Direct government payments to farmers 
and ranchers have fallen each year since 
l987*s high of $16-7 billion. Butpay- 
ments could rise 6 to 8 percent in 1992. 
Although deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments are forecast down for food and 
feed grains, conservation and disaster 
payments are both expected to rise, Con- 
servation payments are forecast up nearly 
$400 million, and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Madigan approved $995 million in 
disaster assistance for 1990 and 1991 
crop losses, 

Cash production expenses are forecast up 
3 percent this year, to an average of $ 125 
to $132 billion. Most expense compo- 
nents arc forecast to climb an average of 
2 to 5 percent, but feeder livestock and in- 
terest charges are expected to fall 4 per- 
cent. The greatest increase could come 
from energy, forecast up 10 percent 

Higher expenses stem mainly from in- 
creased demand Acreage is likely to rise 
for food and feed grains, which will in 
turn increase the use of seed, fertilizers, 
and fuels in field operations. On the live- 
stock side, production is forecast up, in- 
creasing the demand for feed, electricity, 
and machine and building operation, 

Incomes Falling 
In Alt Regions. .. 

Net cash incomes are forecast to fall in 
all five US. production regions, despite 
increased cash receipts in the Northeast 
and West. In these two regions, strong 
fruit and dairy receipts arc causing total 
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receipts to rise, but not enough to offset 
overall expense increases. 

The largest percentage decline in net 
cash income is expected in the South, at 
10 percent, where any weakening in cot- 
ton prices would have a major impact 
The smallest decline is forecast in the 
West (Mountain and Pacific). A strong 
fruit sector in California and Washing* 
ton, and strong wheat in the Northwest 
and northern Mountain stales are helping 
to counteract lower cotton and livestock 
receipts and increases in cash expenses, 

. . * But Cash Grain 
Farms To Improve 

With calendar 1992 wheat and feed grain 
prices likely higher, fanners and ranchers 
specializing in these commodities can ex- 
pect their net cash incomes to improve 
ihis year. But weak cattle and hog prices 
will adversely affect red meat producers' 
incomes. 

Net cash incomes on cash grain farms 
(those with at least 50 percent of the 
value of production coming from grains 
and oilseeds) are forecast to rise 4 to 6 
percent in 1992, Wheat and corn, ihe 
two largest crops in terms of acreage, ac- 
count for most of the expansion. Lower 
soybean receipts wilJ be offset by higher 
returns for wheat and feed grains. 

Crop receipts account for nearly 90 per- 
cent of the forecast $35 to S40 billion in 
total receipts on cash grain farms. Crop 
receipts are forecast up over 5 percent, 
more than offsetting the nearly 7-percent 
drop in livestock receipts. Increased ex- 
penses are expected to be fully covered 
by the rising receipts. 

Fruit and vegetable farms are forecast to 
see net incomes 1 percent higher in 1992, 
attributable entirely to rising prices and 
recovery in production from the 1991-92 
winter freeze. Col ton, tobacco, and nurs- 
ery/greenhouse operations may experi- 
ence tailing incomes, as steady to falling 
prices compound rising expenses. 



Livestock farms are continuing to feel 
the effects of lower prices over the past 2 
or 3 years. Net cash incomes for red 
meat operations are forecast down nearly 
25 percent in 1992 following a 12-per- 
cent drop last year. Cattle and calves 
make up over two-thirds of the receipts 
on these operations, with hogs, com, and 
soybeans accounting for most of the rest 
While expenses are forecast to increase 
less than for crop farms, the 4- to 9- 
percent fall in beef prices and the 18- to 
20-percent fall in hog prices will drive in- 
comes down. 

Net cash incomes for dairy farms are es- 
sentially steady. While average US. 
1992 milk prices arc forecast up 24 
percent and milk production could in- 
crease slightly, this is not enough to 
cover the 3-5-percent forecast increase in 
expenses. 

What To Watch 
In Coming Months 

A number of developments bear watch- 
ing over the next few months. The plant- 
ing intentions report, released as AO 
went to press, will give the first indica- 
tion of how much grain, oilseeds, and cot- 
ton can be expected Signups for 
government program participation will 
also be available soon. 

The farm income forecasting model cur- 
rently includes preliminary estimates of 
cash receipts for the first two quarters of 
1991. These are the base from which 
1992 forecasts arc made. Later this 
month, third-quarter 1991 receipts will 
be incorporated which can further alter 
1992 forecasts. Midway through 1992, 
the 1991 accounts will be finalized, and 
provide a new base year for forecasting 
the 1992 financial accounts. 
[Bob McElroy (202) 219-0800] H3 




1992 Food 
Price Update 



The Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for food will increase moderately 
in 1992— in the range of 2 to 4 
percent Prices for some foods this year 
will actually decline from 1991 levels, 
while others are expected to rise only 
slightly. Slow recovery from the reces- 
sion along with increased supplies of sev- 
eral foods will be the major factors 
influencing food price changes in 1992, 

The economy is slowly emerging from 
the recession, with no appreciable 
growth expected until the second half of 
1992, En the meantime, inflation and per- 
sonal income growth will remain low. 
Both inflation and changes in demand in- 
fluence food prices at the retail level. In- 
flation raises the cost of processing and 
distributing food, while stagnating or de- 
clining personal income dampens con- 
sumer demand. 

Costs for processing and distributing 
food, such as labor, packaging, transpor- 
tation, and energy, account for about 73 
percent of consumers* food dollar. The 
farmer's share Is 27 percent. Since pro- 
cessing and distribution costs occur be- 
yond the farm gaic, changes in the 
general economy, particularly inflation, 
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Meat Prices Are Likely To Fail, While Other Price* Rise Marginally 



1989 



1990 



1991 



Forecast 
1992 



Pmcsnt change 



Consumer Price Index 

All tood 5.8 

Food away from home 4,6 

Food at home 6-5 

Meat, poultry, and fish 5.0 

Meats 4.0 

Beef and veal 6 4 

Pork 0J6 

Other meats 2& 

Poultry 9.9 

Fish and seabed 4.5 

Eggs 26.6 

Dairy products 6-6 

Fats and oils 7.2 

Fruits and vegetables 8.5 

Fresh tnjtts 6.6 

Fresh vegetables 10.7 

Processed butts and vegetables 6-3 

Processed fruits 3,2 

Processed vegetables 10,7 

Sugar and sweets 4,7 

Cereals and bakery products 8.4 

Nonalcoholic beverages 3.5 

Other prepared Foods 6-4 



5.8 
4,7 
65 
7.3 

10,1 
8,0 

14,7 
9.3 

-0.2 
22 
4.7 
0,4 
4.2 
BO 

12.1 
5.6 
62 
8.7 
2.7 
4.4 
5.7 
£0 
4.5 
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1,1 

-2.3 

-1,1 

43 

4.6 
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-1-9 
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Sourt* of historical data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Forecasts by Economic Research Service, USDA. 



can affect these costs significantly. A 
sluggish economy, for example, holds 
down overall inflation, including retail 
food prices. 

The monthly change in the January 1992 
food CPI was only 0.4 percent, the low- 
est January increase since 1976. The 
January rise in the food CPI is normally 
1 percent or more^-sharper than other 
1-month changes because it generally re- 
flects first-of ihc-year upward price ad- 
justments by food processors to cover 
their Increased input costs. The unusu- 
ally small change this year indicates that 
the recession has dampened those 
increases. 

Real disposable personal income is ex- 
pected to increase 1 percent in 1992, 
mosdy in the last half of the year, after 
declining 1 percent last year. Despite the 
slight increase projected, real disposable 
income will remain below prerecession 
levels. As a result, consumer budgets 
will remain tight and consumer demand 
for higher value foods in particular Is not 
expected to grow much, so price in- 
creases will remain limited. 



Increased supplies of beef, pork, and 
poultry this year will cause retail meal 
prices to decline- Beef production will 
gain only 2 percent, but pork production 
is expected to be up 7 percent, and poul- 
try production up 4 percent. With the 
added production, per capita consump- 
tion of red meat and poultry is expected 
to reach a record 221 pounds in 1992, 

The long-awaited expansion in meat pro- 
duction comes at a time when consum- 
ers' budgets are constrained by slow 
income growth, so meal prices will likely 
decline to clear ihc market. The CPI for 
meat is expected to decline 3-5 percent 
from the 1991 average, and poultry 2-4 
percent These price declines will have a 
significant dampening effect on the CPI 
for all food 

For most remaining food categories, me 
CPI will show modest increases of 1-3 
percent These price advances will come 
primarily from rising processing and dis- 
tribution costs. 

The most recent outlook for U-S, wheat, 
for example, calls for sharply reduced 
supplies, higher exports, and right stocks. 



Tight wheal supplies, decreased winter 
wheat acreage, and prospects of larger 
wheat exports in 1992 have caused farm 
prices of wheat to rise sharply in recent 
months — 59 percent from July 1991 to 
February 1992, Higher wheat prices as 
well as slightly higher processing and dis- 
tribution costs will cause the index for ce- 
reals and bakery products to rise more 
than other categories — by 4-6 percent 

But how will U,S, consumers be affected? 
If farm wheat prices double, for example, 
how much would the price of a loaf of 
bread change? 



Price Components— 
A Loaf of Bread 





Other farm 

Ingredients 

Processing and 
distrlbuUon 



Total price 



,02 .02 

.93 .93 
$1.00 $1.05 



Although the farm share of me con- 
sumer's food dollar is about 27 percent, 
farmers 1 share of the retail cost of cereal 
and bakery products is much lower* gen- 
erally less than 10 percent Processing 
and distribution costs account for most of 
the retail cost of these highly processed 
products. 

The cosi of wheat in a loaf of bread in 
1990 was 5 percent of the retail price, 
while other farm ingredients added an- 
other 2 percent The remaining 93 per- 
cent came from processing and 
distribution costs. So, for example, to ad- 
just for a 100-percent increase in the 
price of wheat, the retail price of a $1 
loaf of bread would have to increase by 
only 5 percent (Ralph Parlett (202) 219- 
0870} Ejg 
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August 9- 16, 1992 

Plaza Hotel 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

World Sheep Breeders' Council: 
Sociedad Rural Argentina 



Programs on: 

•Marketing 

•Feeding 

•Health 

•Reproduction 

► New production 
technology 

Official Languages: Spanish & English 



Registration Fee: 

All events included: $430 
Program and limited events: $330 
Accompanying persons: $280 



Contact: 
Or write: 



Telephone: 30-5239/34-8140 
FAX: 01 1(541)331-2347 

Secretaria tecnica/Secretariat 
Organizacion MCs.r.l. 
Av. Pte. R. Saenz Pena 720. 6° A 
1035 Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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U.S.-Mexico Linkages: 
Labor & Investment 



In this third of a five-part series, AO explores the linkages 
between the U.S. and Mexico in two key areas of agricul- 
ture: labor provided by Mexican migrants, and food invest- 
ment in Mexico by US. firms. Migrants from Mexico have 
historically been an important source of farm labor in the US., 
providing seasonal labor for fruit, tree nuts, and vegetable pro- 
duction. 

As labor moves north, Mexico's growing economy and popula- 
tion provide a promising environment where foreign firms can 
sell and invest. The U.S. food processing industry has re- 
sponded to this opportunity— exports by U.S. firms and sales by 
their Mexican affiliates now exceed $5 billion. 



Mexican Workers: A Key 
Source of U.S. Farm Labor 



Migrants from Mexico have historically been an important 
source of farm labor in ihe U.S. For decades, Mexicans have 
migrated to the U.S- to perform seasonal farmwork. The lack of 
jobs in Mexico and the availability of higher paying jobs across 
the border arc the main reasons for migrating farmworkers. 
Farm wages in Mexico vary by region, ranging between 55 and 



$15 a day. In California* the average hourly wage received by a 
hired worker is about $6.4 1 . 

Some farmworkers return home each year at the end of the 
work season, but many have remained permanently in the U.S. 
to do farmwork Of those who have remained, some have be- 
come citizens, many are classified as permanent residents, and 
others are "Special Agricultural Workers" (SAW'S) legalized 
under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA). 

A large number of immigrant workers lack legal documentation 
or obtain jobs with fraudulent documentation. It is virtually im- 
possible to know the number of undocumented workers in the 
US. at any given time, because of their migratory nature and be- 
cause many workers will not participate in surveys for fear of re- 
vealing their legal status. 

Several estimates are available from studies conducted in the 
1970' s, including an estimate from the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of 4 to 12 million undocumented residents (in- 
cluding non-farmworkers) in the U.S. in 1975. This number is 
much higher than other estimates reported around this time, 
which ranged between 4 and 6 million persons, with Mexicans 
accounting for about 2 to 4 million. But while there is no agree- 
ment on the number of undocumented Mexican workers, they 
are clearly an important segment of the farm workforce. 

Fruit & Vegetable Production 
Absorbs Foreign Workers 

The fruit and vegetable industry requires a large labor force to 
plant, weed, thin, harvest, and pack the crops. Labor is the sin- 
gle largest input cost for fruit and vegetable production* reach- 
ing about 38 percent of total fruit and vegetable production 
expenses in 1987, 

Producers of these labor-intensive crops have traditionally re- 
lied on the Hispanic population living in the U.S., and migrants 
from Mexico, as a major source of labor supply. 

Much of the fruit and vegetable employment is temporary be- 
cause the labor is needed for only a few weeks during harvest. 
This uneven labor requirement makes year-round hiring of 
workers uneconomical and farm employment unattractive to 
most U.S. workers. Farmworkers who cannot find year-round 
employment or nonfarm jobs may qualify for unemployment in- 
surance and other public assistance to enhance their annual in - 
comes while they wait for work Others migrate from area to 
area, working a string of temporary jobs and returning home 
when seasonal work ends- 

Hired farmworkers are concentrated in states that produce large 
amounts of fruits and vegetables. California producers grow 
the most fruits and vegetables, and also hire the most farmwork- 
ers- In July, the peak month for farm employment in California, 
over 200,000 farmworkers were employed in the state in 1991. 
Florida's climate is more suitable for winter crops, and farm 
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California Grows the Most Fruits and Vegetables . , 
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employment peaks in January. Almost 68,000 farmworkers 
were employed in Florida during January 1991 . 

Most Foreign Farmworkers 
Are from Mexico 

A survey sponsored by the Department of Labor interviewed 
over 2,000 randomly selected workers performing Seasonal Ag- 
ricultural Services (SAS) in the U.S. to gather information on 
their characteristics and work patterns. SAS crops include most 
nursery products, cash grains, other field crops, and all fruits, 
nut, and vegetables. SAS work does not include livestock or 
livestock products. 

Survey results for fiscal year 1990 showed that 62 percent of 
SAS workers are foreign bom, and 92 percent of the foreign 
boni arc from Mexico. Fifty -seven percent of all SAS workers 
are Mexican and 8 percent are Mexican- American. In areas of 
the country where fruit and vegetable production is concen- 
trated, the proportion of Mexican workers is even greater. A 
1989 study of central California found almost 9 of every 10 
farmworkers were born in Mexico. 

The majority of SAS laborers (75 percent) are employed in the 
fruit, nut, or vegetable sectors. Almost half (49 percent) are in- 
volved in harvesting crops. Nineteen percent perform tasks 
such as irrigating, operating machinery, or pruning. A few (15 
percent) arc found in preharvest lasks such as hoeing, thinning, 
and transplanting. Post-harvest work such as field packing, sort- 
ing, and grading employs 15 percent of the SAS workers; 1 per- 
cent arc supervisors and the remaining 1 percent perform other 
tasks. Most (71 percent) were paid by the hour, and the median 
hourly wage for SAS workers in the survey was $4.85. 

In most regions surveyed, the majority of SAS workers arc 
foreign-bom or US.-born minorities. The exception is the Mid- 
west, where 57 percent of SAS workers are U.S.-born whites. 
Most SAS workers (80 percent) do not work year-round in the 
US. The average SAS worker spends about 49 percent of the 
year doing SAS work; 16 percent is spent doing non-SAS work; 
16 percent is spent traveling, and the remaining 19 percent is 
time spent unemployed in the U.S. 

Opening & Closing 
The Border 

Immigration laws affecting the flow of foreign workers into the 
U.S- have a long history. U.S. immigration policies have gener- 
ally admitted foreign workers to offset temporary labor short- 
ages in times of national emergencies or as an aticmpt to 
control immigration. In 1917, the U.S. look the first step to 
regulaic the influx of farmworkers in response to a labor short- 
age during World War L Workers were legally permitted to 
work farm jobs on a temporary basis. Once work was com- 
pleted, the workers were expected to return to their home countries. 
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Temporary foreign agricultural worker programs operated spo- 
radically between World Wars I and II, bui have been used on a 
regular basis since the Braceio Program — one of the earliest 
temporary programs — was enacted in 1942. The Bracero Pro- 
gram expanded during the 1950*5, with the most Mexican work- 
ers, 459,850, admitted in 1956. The Bracero Program was 
terminated in 1964, leaving die H-2 program (enacted in 1952) 
as the only legal means of hiring foreign farmworkers. 

The purpose of the H-2 program is to assure agricultural em- 
ployers an adequate labor supply without depressing wages or 
threatening die jobs of U-S- workers. The program, later called 
H-2A, allows U.S. farm employers to hire foreign guest work- 
ers temporarily when qualified U.S. workers arc not available at 
the time and place needed. H-2A workers must return to their 
home countries once the work specified in their contracts is 
completed. This program is not widely used by agricultural em- 
ployers^ — in 1990, only 25,4 12 temporary farm jobs were filled 
by H-2A workers. Most H-2A workers are employed by east 
coast apple, tobacco, and sugarcane producers. 

The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 expanded 
die policy of admitting foreign workers temporarily to include 
granting permanent residency to some undocumented foreign 
workers. The motivation for JRCA was persistent, large-scale 
illegal immigration. Congress believed dial illegal migration 
was detrimental to U.S. Citizens seeking employment, and that 
it could be controlled by cutting off die supply of jobs available 
to foreign workers who do not have documents showing they 
arc eligible to work in die U.S. This would be accomplished by 
imposing sanctions, such as fines and jail, against employers 
who hire undocumented workers. 

Rather than risk economic and social disruptions, and huge en- 
forcement costs, by deponing all illegal aliens, TRCA permitted 
illegals who had resided in the U.S. continuously before Janu- 
ary 1, 1982, to apply for legal resident status. Over 1.7 million 
persons applied before die May 4, 1988 deadline. Most of the 
applicants were approved and may eventually become U.S. 
citizens. 

Cbngrcss recognized that many farmworkers would not qualify 
for legalization because the seasonal nature of farmwork meant 
that many illegal farmworkers would not have been in this coun- 
try year-round and could not meet die residency requirement. 
Thus, the Special Agricultural Worker (SAW) Program was 
added to help employers who have traditionally relied on un- 
documented workers adjust to a legal workforce. The program 
helps maintain an adequate U.S. seasonal workforce for desig- 
nated perishable commodities until the program ends in fiscal 
1993, thus giving fanners additional time to make labor adjust- 
ments. 



Special Agricultural Worker 
Program 

For agricultural workers who did not qualify under the 
resident amnesty provision of [RCA, a Special Agricul- 
tural Worker Program was established. The SAW pro* 
gram allowed undocumented workers who worked in 
seasonal agricultural services for at least 90 days between 
April 30, 1985 and May 1, 1986, to apply for legal resi- 
dent status. About 1*3 million persons applied; thus far 
about 1 million have been approved and these arc eligible 
for cituenship after 2 years. About 80 percent of the 
SAW applicants aie from Mexico. While there is no re- 
quirement that any of these people continue to work in ag- 
riculture, the U.S. work experience of many is limited to 
farm work. 

If some immigrants stop working In SAW program crops, 
the law requires that a portion of those who quit be re- 
placed by new immigrants each fiscal year bom 1990 
through 1993. New "rcplcnishmcnf agricultural workers 
(RAW*s)must work in SAW Program crops for at least 
90 days per year in each of the first 3 years of their U.S. 
residence to keep from being deported. To qualify for 
U.S. citizenship, ihcy must work 90 days each year in 
these crops for 2 addiuonal years (a total of 5 years). No 
work visas were issued under the program during the first 
2 years, but some of the nearly 700.000 individuals who 
applied for the RAW program reportedly may be living in 
the U.S. illegally. 

The ability to enforce the employer sanctions issued un- 
der IRCA is being hindered by the availability of fraudu- 
lent documents. Unauthorized workers can obtain false 
documents (usually an 1-551 green card and a driver's li- 
cense) that resemble acceptable documents. Furthermore, 
the new documented workers in the U.S. may have 
strengthened migration networks by increasing the num- 
ber of households in rural Mexico with secure, legal fam- 
ily contacts in the U.S. These factors may be contributing 
to continued unauthorized migration into the U.S. since 
the passage of IRCA. 












The SAW helps producers of perishable crops in three ways. 
First, the enforcement of employer sanctions in agriculture was 
phased in more slowly than in other sectors of the economy — 
enforcement was deferred in most crop agriculture until Decem- 
ber 1 , 1988. Second* the program legalized over 1 million 
farmworkers who had jobs in the U.S. performing seasonal agri- 
cultural services. Third, the program allows for "replenishment 
workers*' to enter the U.S. if seasonal labor shortages persisL 
When the SAW Program ends in fiscal 1993, the H-2A program 
will be farmers' only legal means to import labor from Mexico. 
[James A. Duffietd (202) 219-0932 and Shannon Hamm (202) 
219-08861 22 
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Mexico's Food Industry 
Draws U.S. Investment 



Since its accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) in 1986, Mexico has taken several unilateral ac- 
tions to liberalize its trade and foreign investment policies. 
Mexico has reduced its maximum tariff rate, substituted tariffs 
for non tariff barriers on many items, and dropped import licens- 
ing requirements on several agricultural and processed food 
products. In addition, rules governing foreign investment have 
been liberalized, permitting 100-percent foreign ownership in 
most sectors of the economy. 

Combined with domestic economic reforms, the freer invest- 
ment climate has stimulated the Mexican economy to an aver- 
age annual real growth of 3.8 percent during the past 3 years. 
Mexico's population is also growing and is expected to expand 
from 89 million in 1991 to about 109 million by the year 2000. 
With an expanding economy and growing population, Mexico's 
demand for processed food products is increasing. 

Mexico is now the fourth-largest market for U.S- exports of 
food and related products, following Japan, Canada, and South 
Korea. Mexico accounted for 6 percent of U.S. processed food 
exports in 1990 and the share is growing. Processed food and 
feed exports to Mexico nearly doubled from $887 million in 
1988 to about $1.5 billion in 1991, an average annual growth of 
over 18 percent 

In 1990, meat and poultry products, including hides and skins, 
comprised the largest U.S. export category by far, accounting 
for 39 percent of total U.S. food and kindred products exported 
to Mexico. Sugar and confections, and the plant and animal 
fats and oils group, each accounted for another 14 percent. 
Grain mill products (which include prepared animal feeds and 
pet foods) accounted for 13 percent of food exports to Mexico, 
followed by dairy products, processed fruits and vegetables, 
beverages, and bakery products. 

Among individual industries, meat packing is the most impor- 
tant U.S. exporter of processed food to Mexico. The cane sugar 
refining industry is ranked second, followed by soybean oil pro- 
duction, poultry processing, and the animal and marine fats and 
oils. Within grain mill products, the wet com milling industry 
produces most exports, followed by rice milling, prepared 
feeds, and flour. 

US. Firms Concentrate 
On Direct Investment 

Though U.S. exports of processed food to Mexico have in- 
creased markedly, many U.S. food firms concentrate on direct 
investment strategies to increase their presence in the Mexican 
market A free trade agreement with Mexico, which could fur- 
ther improve Mexico's incomes and investment climate, would 
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likely strengthen this commitment to investment, as well as ex- 
pand trade between the two countries. 

Direct investment to access Mexican and other foreign markets 
offers several advantages. In 1991, exports by food processing 
firms to Mexico were $1.5 billion; but sales by their affiliates lo- 
cated in Mexico were nearly three times as much, $4 J billion. 
In addition to avoiding trade barriers and reducing transporta- 
tion costs, food processing firms with affiliates in the host coun- 
try can maintain better control over marketing and distribution 
activities. 

The Mexican government now actively encourages foreign in- 
vestment from the U.S. and other countries. The Mexican In- 
vestment Board (MIB), a joint project of the government and 
the private financial community, provides information on labor 
and advice on the viability of projects, refers investors to bank- 
ers, helps cut red tape, and sets up meetings with government 
authorities. With liberalized foreign investment laws, lower 
trade barriers, and good prospects for a trade agreement, Mex- 
ico has become far more attractive to U.S. and other foreign 
investors. 

US. Affiliates* Sales Are Up 

Sales by U.S . food processing affiliates in Mexico expanded 34 
percent from 1988 to 1989, compared with increases of 8 per- 
cent in Canada. 20 percent in Europe, and IS percent overall. 
Affiliate sales in Mexico continued to grow over 20 percent a 
year in both 1990 and 1991, and Mexico now ranks eighth in 
sales as a host country for U.S. affiliates, Mexico is the wily 
less developed country among the top 10 U.S. host nations. 



U.S. Affiliates' Sales Are Nearly Triple 
U.S. Processed Food Exports to Mexico 

S bilfton 




■ I Sales by US. affiliate food processing firms 
r I US* processed food exports to Mexico 
; - Estimated. 
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In 1989, US. firms had 33 food processing affiliates in Mexico, 
each with sales of at least $3 million. Average sales per affili- 
ate increased from $55,4 million in 1988 to $834 million in 
1989. Of ihe 33 affiliates, 8 were classified as fruit and vegeta- 
ble processors, 6 in the grain milling sector, 5 in beverages, 2 in 
dairy* 1 in meat processing, 1 in baking* and 10 in "all other," 
including sugar* confections, fats and oils, snacks, seafood, and 
other food preparations. These affiliates employed 54,000 
workers in 1989, up from 48,000 in 1987. 

Typically, food processing affiliates are majority owned by 
their US. parents. Across all countries, 73 percent of U.S. af- 
filiates are majority owned. This percentage drops significantly 
for Mexico, where only 56 percent of US. affiliates are major- 
ity owned. However, the percentage of majority-owned affili- 
ates there should increase given Mexico's recent liberalization 
of foreign investment regulations, 

US. Affiliates Produce 
For the Mexican Market 

A number of US. food processing firms are transferring a por- 
tion of production, marketing, and technology resources to their 
Mexican affiliates and joint venture operations. Generally, 
these firms are more interested in Mexico as a rapidly growing 
market than as an export platform. With a few notable excep- 
tions, US. affiliates in Mexico produce primarily for local mar- 
kets rather than for export to the US. 

Merchandise trade between the US. and its affiliates is surpris- 
ingly small. In 1989, the US. imported a total of $1,068 mil- 
lion of processed food from Mexico. Of this amount, only $67 
million, or 6.3 percent, came from US.-owned affiliates. The 
pattern is similar for other host countries. US, processed food 
imports from its affiliates worldwide totaled $946 million in 
1989, which accounted for only 5 percent of all processed food 
imports. 

Likewise, US- firms export relatively small amounts to their af- 
filiates in Mexico, The US, exported $52 million of processed 
food to its Mexican affiliates in 1989, This accounted .for only 
4 percent of total processed food exports to Mexico. World- 
wide the percentage is considerably higher. About 13 percent 
of the total $17 billion in US, processed food exports in 1989 
was shipped to US, affiliates. An obvious exception to this pat* 
tern of limited trade between affiliates and their US, parents are 
the maquiladora plants along the US,-Mexican border, which 
were set up specifically to process or assemble products for re- 
export into the US, 

Major US. Food Firms Have 
Affiliates in Mexico 

Data from company reports show that in 1990, 14 of the 50 larg- 
est US, food processing firms had 33 affiliates or joint ventures 



U,S, Trade With Food Processing Affiliates 
In Mexico Is Small 
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in the Mexican food and feed processing sector. Some US, 
food processors have operated in Mexico for many years; others 
have just recently entered- Several smaller US. food proces- 
sors also have ownership interests in food processing plants in 
Mexico, 

Ralston Purina has operated prepared feed plants in Mexico for 
several years and has just built a new plant to manufacture 
ready-to-eat cereal. GPC International operates a corn refining 
plant and consumer products plants, producing items such as 
salad dressings and oils and margarine. Philip Morris, parenl of 
Kraft General Foods, manufactures a variety of frozen foods, 
dairy products, and other packaged foods at its three affiliates in 
Mexico, 

In 1990, PepsiCo substantially expanded its investment in Mexi- 
can food processing plants, PepsiCo is now by far Mexico's 
largest processor of salted snacks and its largest cookie manu- 
facturer, in addition to owning a concentrate symp plant Sales 
from PepsiCo's food processing affiliates in Mexico are well 
over$l billion. 

Campbell Soup operates two plants in Mexico, which produce a 
variety of canned and frozen vegetables and other food ingredi- 
ents. Campbell, which imports tomato paste and other ingredi- 
ents from its affiliates for its US, operations, is among the few 
firms shipping from affiliate to parent companies. Universal 
Foods owns two food flavoring and coloring plants, Quaker 
Oats operates a cereal and a chocolate products plant and is ex- 
panding its sports drink operations. 
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Other US. Food Firms 
Concentrate on Joint Ventures 

Some firms concentrate on joint ventures with Mexican compa- 
nies. McCormick has a longstanding joint venture with a Mexi- 
can firm that produces McCormick-brand mayonnaise and 
spices. Gerbcr has a joint venture that produces its baby food 
products for the Mexican market. 

Tyson Foods developed an innovative three-party joint venture 
with the Mexican firm Corporacion Citra and with C Itoh & 
Co., Ltd. of Japan. Tyson exports whole broilers from its U.S. 
plants to Citra where they are deboned and further processed. 
Citra then exports the finished product to Japan where it is dis- 
tributed by C. Itoh. Tyson provided technological assistance to 
Citra to develop deboning and processing plants. Tyson's joint 
venture augments rather than supplants its U.S. -based deboning 
and further processing operations. 

Other food processors arc testing the water by developing joint 
ventures to facilitate distributing their products in the host coun- 
try rather than investing in foreign production facilities. For ex- 
ample, Sara Lee recently agreed to a joint venture with Gmpo 
Industrial Bimbo, Mexico's largest bread and bakery manufac- 
turer. Bimbo is one of the few firms in Mexico with its own na- 
tional distribution network. Bimbo will help Sara Lee 
distribute its bakery and processed meal products in Mexico, 
while Sara Lee will help Bimbo distribute its bakery products in 
the U.S. 

U.S. food wholesalers such as McLane Company (owned by 
Wal-Mart) and Labatt Food Service are opening state-of-the-art 
wholesale distribution centers in Mexico. Entry by these and 
other firms will put added pressure on Mexican distribution 
firms to modernize and reduce costs. Having access to modem 
wholesalers will help U.S. food processors penetrate Mexican 
markets whether from their U.S. operations or from their Mexi- 
can affiliates. In addition, Wal-Mart and The Price Company 
have both formed joint ventures with Mexican firms to organize 
membership wholesale clubs in Mexico. These stores wUI be 
similar to the Sam's Clubs and the Price Clubs in iheUS, 
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Fleming Cos., the largest U.S. grocery wholesaler, also recently 
signed a joint venture with Grupo Gigante* a leading Mexican 
supermarket firm. The joint venture, called Cigante-Fleming 
SAdeCV, calls for plans to open four to six large supermarkets 
in Mexico during 1992. 

While U.S. firms are rapidly expanding into Mexico, Mexican 
direct investment in the U.S. food industry is very small. In 
1989, sales from Mexican-owned affiliates in the U.S. were less 
than $50 million. A notable exception is Grupo Industrial 
Maseca SAdeCV. Maseca controls over 60 percent of the 
Mexican corn flour market and has recently expanded into Cen- 
tral America and the U.S. Maseca now produces com flour in 
at least three plants in the U.S. It also produces tortillas in 12 
plants in five U.S. stales and is planning further expansion into 
several moie US. cities. {Charles R. Handy (202) 
219-0866} 23 
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Prospects for Trade 
With an Integrated 
Korean Market 



Although North and Soulh Korea have been divided 
since World War II t Korean nationalism remains very 
much alive. Against the background of German reuni- 
fication and the collapse of centrally planned systems, the 
Koreans 1 intense desire for reunification could produce major 
political changes in the Korean peninsula. What aie some of 
the possibilities and implications for agricultural trade? 

First of all, North and South Korea arc in many ways comple- 
mentary zones. Before the peninsula was divided* the North 
supplied minerals and manufactured items to the South in ex- 
change for rice. Today, Soulh Korea's ample industrial base 
could make good use of North Korea's resources such as zinc, 
coal, gpld, and hydropower. The North has a consistent short- 
age of technology, consumer goods, and many foods, and needs 
capital to develop sectors such as tourism and hydropower. 

While land passage across the demilitarized zone between the 
two countries is still not possible, both countries have adequate 
ports and shipping flccls to make trade possible. Transship- 
ment via the People's Republic of China (PRC) as well as Hong 
Kong and Japan is also possible, since both Koreas now trade 
extensively wilh ihcse countries. 



Although the North Korean government will not yet participate 
openly in trade with the South, agreements between commercial 
establishments on both sides are tolerated. A major problem is 
the North's acute shortage of hard currency. Soulh Korean com- 
panies, because of extensive trade initiatives with the former So- 
viet Woe and the PRC in the 1980's, have learned to overcome 
Currency problems through investment and barter schemes. The 
Soulh Korean government welcomes trade links with the North 
as contributing to reconciliation and convergence of interests be- 
tween the countries, 

Despite North Korea's lack of public pronouncements, the gov- 
ernment may desire trade even more than Soulh Korea North 
Korea has many reasons to trade* but few viable trade relation- 
ships. The dissolution of COMECON and the USSR ended sev- 
eral strategic trade arrangements that involved barter In order 
to import oil, for instance, North Korea must now use hard cur- 
rency or seek new barter agreements wilh Russia or other 
countries. 

But even before the dissolution of the Soviet bloc, North Korea 
was consistently short of hard currency to buy strategic foreign 
goods. Having defaulted on its foreign debt, North Korea faces 
great difficulty securing further credit, Finally, North Korea's 
harvest in 1990 was probably particularly poor, because of 
weather problems. A chronic shortage of food, especially rice, 
became acute. 

The size and extent of North-Soulh trade are difficult to esti- 
mate with any accuracy. North Korea does not publish trade 
data, and South Korean data are imprecise because, on paper at 
least, trade is carried on through third countries. South Korea's 
estimate of trade in 1991 was $192 million, with $26 million in 
South-North Dade, and $ 166 million in North-South trade. 

Anthracite coal exports from the North may have predated the 
1988 announcement that trade wilh the North was legal and 
duty-free. Zinc, Fish, and coal seem to be the most important 
commodities exported to ihc South The South 's exports to the 
North consist mainly of industrial materials, rice, and sugar. 
Detailed breakouts are not available. 

Agrarian Differences 
Could Lead to Trade 

In the decade after World War D, both countries undertook 
thorough land reform, bui wilh dramatically different results. 
In the North, small farms were consolidated into large coopera- 
tives, and a few state-owned farms. Mechanization with large 
machines on large fields was emphasized. 

In the South, a small-farm structure was preserved, with 1 hec- 
tare the average. Mechanization in the South meant small ma- 
chines on very small fields. Boih countries use extremely high 
levels of fertilizer and have invested heavily in extensive irriga- 
tion schemes, so that drought is rarely a factor for the rice crop. 
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History of Poverty & War Divides the Two Koreas 



Unlil the laic 19th century, Korea was referred to as the 
"hermit kingdom" because of its self-imposed Isolation 
from foreign influences* Japan seized the kingdom at the 
turn of the century, and made it pan of the Japanese Em- 
pire. Japanese rule was exploitative, and imposed far- 
reaching economic and social changes. 

After World War II, the USSR and the U.S. maintained 
an active presence in Northeast Asia. Within Korea, both 
the communist party and anticommunist elements were 
strong. The 38m Parallel, an arbitrary and political 
boundary, was used to demarcate the communist from the 
anticommunist zone. In the Korean conflict (1951-53), 
the North attempted to conquer the South but was pushed 
back with U.S. help, and the demarcation line remained in 
about the same position as before the war. 

(After 1953, relations were tense, with the North heavily 
armed and U.S. armed forces maintaining a permanent 
presence in the South. There was no contact between the 
two Koreas. Families were split, mainly because many 
Koreans fled south during the conflict Propaganda 
abounded on each side about famine and poverty on the 
other side, with little factual information available toordi- 
r nary citizens. 

The two states evolved differently. The North, under the 
leadership of Kim II -Sung, developed a philosophy of na- 
tional self-reliance, called Chuchc, and shut itself off as 
much as possible from foreign cultural, economic, and 
diplomatic contact By playing the USSR and the PRC 
against ea;h other, North Korea was able to retain auton- 




While the South has abandoned millet, wheat, and most barley 
and com production, the North invested heavily in com, relying 
on terracing and irrigation to overcome unfavorable climate and 
topography. Upland production of wheat, barley, and millet re- 
mains at significant levels in the North. 

Both countries are deficient in oilseeds, but have large com 
starch industries, which supply com syrups, starch, and oil. 
The North relies more on com and rice bran oil than the South, 
which uses oil from imported soybeans. Both countries have 
large fishing fleets that provide fish for food, meal, and oil. 
While livestock product consumption is low by international 
standards hi both countries, South Korea's consumption is 
much larger than in the North, which has few financial means to 
import feedstuffs to support a developing livestock sector 

The North has built a large industry to produce synthetic fiber 
from domestic materials, because it cannot grow cotton or im- 



omy and gain military and economic aid. Its distrustful 
stance toward all neighboring countries led the North to 
commit massive resources to build up arms. The North 
was traditionally a rice deficit area and probably a food 
deficit area during the Japanese era, continually strug- 
gling to produce enough to feed its population. 

The North, rich in minerals and hydropowcr, inherited 
most of Korea's manufacturing base developed during 
Japanese rule. But it has a paucity of arable land and, for 
much of its history, labor. Mechanization and overwork 
were emphasized during the communist era, and for a 
time, the North appeared to grow faster than the South. 
(North Korea provides no quantitative dala on its 
economy,) 

South Korea, more agrarian than the North, was desper- 
ately poor after the Korean conflict and received consider- 
able U.S. assistance in the 1950's and 1%0's. After 
1960, it developed a successful export-oriented growth 
strategy. South Korea operated under strong central con- 
trol, although not as completely totalitarian as the North. 
It vigorously developed first light industry, then heavy in- 
dustry, as well as trading ability, assiduously borrowing 
and buying foreign technology. 

With relatively abundant labor, and with more arable land 
than in the North, South Korea's agriculture was not in* 
Itially a drag on the economy as it apparently was in the 
North. By the 1970's the South was growing faster than 
the North, and the gap has widened, although the only reli- 
able dala for comparison arc available from the South. 



port enough petroleum to make petroleum-based fibers. The 
South imports cotton and manufactures petroleum-based syn- 
thetic fibers such as polyester. 

Rice shipments have constituted the most visible trade between 
the two Koreas, and are important both symbolically and eco- 
nomically. Minor shipments for relief or as goodwill gestures 
have occurred in both directions. The largest shipment of 5,000 
tons took place in 1991 from South to North. It was arranged 
by a private South Korean company on a barter basis. Coal and 
cement have been listed as the commodities to be shipped by 
the North in exchange, but the exact timing and quantities of the 
shipments are not known. 

Other commodities reported to have been traded include pota- 
toes, clams, frozen pollack, and ginseng liquor from the North 
to the South. 
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Reconciled, but Separate... 

Progress in North-South relations holds two possibilities— rec- 
onciliation as separate or federated countries, or reunification. 
Each scenario has different implications for potential trade in 
agricultural products. But in either case, more open relations 
between the North and South also likely mean more open rela- 
tions with international markets generally. 

If the Koreas continue as separate countries, but expand trade 
access and economic exchanges, North Korea will gain eco- 
nomically from more successful economic development and ex- 
port trade. It would thus be in a better position to import 

agricultural commodities. 

The North has no comparative advantage in field crops, and 
even in the absence of greater prosperity, the resource alloca- 
tion in the North is so distorted that the country would probably 
gain by giving up some of its strenuous efforts to produce food- 
stuffs and find ways to import them instead. 

Commodities that could be imported to replace or add to domes- 
tic supplies include rice (japonica for table use and indica and 
glutinous for processing), wheat (for noodles), vegetable oils 
and animal fats, dairy products, and refined sugar. The North's 
sporadic exports of com and rice would likely cease. 

North Korea's limited pork and poultry industries would prob- 
ably be expanded, using imported feed grains and oilseed 
meals. Imports of beef, the favorite Korean meat, are a possibil- 
ity. Corn — currently used to manufacture simulated rice — 
would be replaced with imports of real rice, and com and rice 



production would both shrink from current uneconomic levels. 
Some com production might continue to maintain the North's 
large com starch and oil industry, and some com might be 
grown for feed. Trade would be partly with or through the 
South, especially for rice and refined sugar, but also directly 
with the international markets. 

Given a gradual reconciliation between the two Koreas, South 
Korea's agricultural trade would also be affected. South Ko- 
rean light industries are likely to invest in the North, especially 
in textile and shoe factories. South Korean companies have al- 
ready invested in new factories in other regions that offer lower 
labor costs, such as Southeast Asia, and even replaced existing 
Korean factories with overseas facilities. 

South Korean firms would likely transfer some of their domes- 
tic or overseas investment to North Korea. This investment 
shift would imply that some South Korean imports of cotton 
and hides might go to North Korea instead, and that growth in 
third-country imports of such raw materials might be replaced 
by North Korean imports. 

In addition to spinning cotton for South Korea's existing world- 
wide yam and textile markets, North Korea itself would substi- 
tute cotton clothing for some of the synthetic material currently 
manufactured in the North. The North's 21 million people 
would also buy more leather footwear, replacing synthetic prod- 
ucts. Southern industries transplanted to the North would thus 
serve both domestic and foreign markets. 

Other conceivable shifts in South Korea's trade, under reconcili- 
ation with the North, include an increase in imports of raw 
sugar for refining and shipment to the North. The South has a 
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are for 199a North Korean Trade data exclude South Korea wd former USSR. 

OS. Central intelligence Agency. The Wofid Factbook 1991; UN Trade data from coun- 
reporting trade wftfi North Korea; and South Korea trade data. 

North Korea provides no aggregate data on Its economy, foreign trade, or agriculture, 
are not precise. 
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Rice: A Special Case 
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The nee consumed in boih Koreas today is almost exefcu 
sivcly japonic a, the same short grain rice grown and con- 
sumed in Japan. Growth in nee consumption has been 
limited by strict rationing in the North, extremely high 
prices in the South, and a ban on imports in the South, 
After a two-decade effort to become self-sufficient in rice 
with the aid of high price supports, South Korea now suf- 
fers from overproduction and excess stocks. Prevented 
by international rules from dumping rice overseas, the 
South, under either reconciliation or reunification will 
take advantage of the "nonforeign" status it accords the 
North Id reduce its stocks. 

The North has a long and poorly understood involvement 
in rice trade. It exported some rice to the USSR on a long- 
term basis, and sporadically exported to a number of de- 
veloping nations. However, the North has also imported 
substantial quantities of rice in some years, notably in 
1987 and 1991 . Some of the imports have come from 
Thailand and are well documented. Others imports, par- 
ticularly in 1991 , appear to have come from the PRC and 
Vietnam and are not well documented. North Korea's ex- 
ports, possible only with domestic rationing, appear less 
likely in the future. Production has probably peaked, 
while population growth steadily increases even the ra- 
tioned demand. 



With unification or with more rational use of resources ps 
the North becomes integrated into the world economy, its 
rice production would contract. At the same time, given 
economic liberalization or rising incomes, rice consump- 
tion would increase- If North Korea remains separate, it 
would be free to import rice from any country. However, 
its foreign exchange constraints and the likelihood of fa- 
vorable pricing and financing for purchasing South Ko- 
rean slocks would be likely to direct its demand lo the 
South. On the other hand, North Korean consumption 
could be partly met by indica and glutinous rice from 
third countries, to be used for processing. 



Subsidized surplus from the Soulh's farms might be 
enough to keep both North and South adequately supplied 
for a few years. South Korea'scurrentrice surplus will 
shrink, however, because it has withdrawn support for its 
highest yielding rice varieties, whose taste consumers 
have rejected. Unified or not, Korea might enter the 
world rice market in the late 1990's as an importer. 






long history of sugar refining and re-export. Increased con- 
sumer demand in North Korea would expand the world market, 
if foreign exchange constraints that limit sugar consumption 
were lessened. South Korea's soybean-crushing industry might 
also be well positioned to supply meal and oil to the North. 
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Some agricultural imports by the South, principally cotton and 
hides, would decline, but these would be balanced by imports 
into the North at least as large. The South's imports of some ag- 
ricultural products, such as sugar and oilseeds, might grow as it 
engages in processing for the North. 

The net impact on world agricultural trade in the event of a rec- 
onciliation of North Korea with the South and with the world 
economy would be favorable, with trade-enhanced prosperity 
stimulating more consumer spending. 

...Or Reunified? 

Under reunification, the North is likely to be brought into South 
Korea's agricultural policy regime, which is highly protection- 
ist- The South would be expected to subsidize considerably 
higher living standards in the North, including major changes in 
diet. 

The combined nation would import more oilseeds, raw sugar, 
and beef. South Korea's textile and shoe industries might ex- 
pand operations lo the North in search of cheaper labor, al- 
though labor costs in the North could be higher than if no 
reunification occurred. In any event these industries would 
have a larger potential domestic market, so that cotton and 
hides imports would expand. 

The integration of the corn starch and oil industries in the North 
and South and the future of the North's large production of com 
for starch would be major question marks. With its heavy pro- 
tection of grain production, the South might attempt to divert 
some of the North's com for feed use for the SouuYs livestock 
industry. The South's pork, poultry, and dairy industries might 
expand to the North, protected by trade barriers. An increase in 
feed grain use would increase beyond what the North's corn- 
fields could provide, increasing feed grain imports from outside 
the country, 

Rice consumption in the North, rationed for decades, would 
grow and production would contract, but the subsidized surplus 
from the SouuYs farms might be enough to keep the unified 
country self-sufficient for a time. 

Although U.S. food exports to North Korea have been legal 
since 1988. the North has no currency to purchase U.S. farm 
products, and to date no significant trade has taken place. How- 
ever, the U.S. would be a leading candidate to provide beef, 
hides, couon, wheat, com, soymeal and oil, and rice to North 
Korea, if reconciliation or reunification overcomes the con- 
straints of poverty and ideology that currently prevent trade. 

Prospects for a New Relationship 

Enmity between the political elites of North and South Korea is 
reflected in the mass sentiments of both populations. But mass 
sentiment is softening with the passage of time and the emer- 
gence of new generations who did not experience ite Korean 
conflict 
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South Korea has undergone major changes in its political sys- 
tem and attitudes during the 1980's, Multiparty democracy is 
stronger, and freedom of expression far greater than before. 
The former ruling party has merged with segments of the old op- 
position, diluting old antagonisms. Leftist ideas have been tol- 
erated, and antioommunist propaganda has subsided- Even 
open sympathy for the North has been tolerated to a degree. 

While this openness at first led to a wave of pro-North senti- 
ment among students, the more open and factual discussion 
about the North's system and economy seems to have reduced 
the appeal of Kim U-Sung to young South Koreans in recent 
years, as severe shortcomings in the North's system have be- 
come more apparent Increased information obtained by South 
Korean officials, business people, and others traveling to the 
North has given South Korea a fuller and more accurate under- 
standing of the North. 

Overall, bitterness is fading, and Korean nationalism is still 
strong in both societies, driving leadership toward reconcili- 
ation or reunification. But several initiatives in the 1980*s ulti- 
mately failed to move beyond the talking stage. The North 
appears reluctant to open its population to information about the 
South. So a degree of skepticism about North-South political 
reconciliation is warranted, especially about reunification in this 
decade. 

Foreign events are, however, exerting an impact The speed of 
the collapse of the entire Soviet bloc was not lost on Koreans. 



And the absorption of East Germany by West Germany was a 
phenomenon particularly relevant to Korea, although differ- 
ences between Korea and Germany arc still significant. North 
Korea is far more closed to the rest of the world than East Ger- 
many was, and far more totalitarian. The government's posi- 
tion is in one sense stronger than that of East Germany, because 
control is tighter and the populace less aware of world events. 

On the other hand, the North's economy is in some ways 
weaker and less sustainable than East Germany's, because of its 
greater isolation from world technological developments of the 
last 40 years. Unlike East Germany, North Korea failed to use 
trade to develop hard currency reserves to buy needed goods 
and technology. 

More progress has been made than observers would have 
thought possible 5 years ago. Each of the Koreas recently 
agreed to the other's taking a United Nations seat, and an agree- 
ment in December promised a range of new contacts and initia- 
tives. The December accord has been accompanied by a 
reduction in military tension and by progress in ensuring a 
nuclear-free peninsula. Both Koreas appear ready to cooperate 
in a regional development of thcTumen River basin, where Ko- 
rea, China, and Russia meet. North Korea lies in one of the 
richest regional markets in the world for agricultural goods. 
With a combined population about half the size of Japan, the po- 
tential value of a new Korean agricultural market, integrated 
into the world economy, could be very high. [John Dyck (202) 
219-0610] EE 



USDA's Economic Research Service reports on . . . 

Flue-Cured Tobacco Farms: Selected Characteristics 

• Structure of farms in five Southeastern states 

• How production has changed since the 1970's 

%Facts on labor use and wage rates, farm size and tenure, 
harvest systems and quota arrangem ents 

It's easy to order 

Dial 1-800-999-6779 toll free In the U.S. and Canada 
(Other areas please dial 301-725-7937) 

Or send a check to: 

ERS^NASS 
PO. Box 1608 
Roekville,MD 20849-1608 

$8 per copy (non-U.S. addresses add 
25 percent) 

Order number AER-653 
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Summary Data 



Table 1 —Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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•The port carcass to retail conversion factor has beenrevised. " Omaha Choice steer price has been replaced by the Nebraska Direct, 1,100-1,300 lb, 

Choice fiteer price. 
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U.S. & Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2,— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 
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Gross domestic product 
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Personal consumption 
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Eating & drinking places ($ bll.) 
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Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 210-0313. 
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V Exclude* Yugoslavia, Argentina. Brazil. A Peru starting In 1689. E - satimate. F . forecast. 
Information contact: Alberto Jerardo. (202) 219-0717 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 
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126 


121 


132 


138 


142 


142 


139 


136 


137 


131 


125 


122 


124 


123 


121 


127 


116 


111 


17* 


164 


189 


^_ 


^ 


169 


_ 


_ 


186 


_ 


ies 


171 


173 


— 


— 


172 


— 


— 


171 


"■ 


136 


128 


123 


— 


^ 


123 


^ 


— 


124 


^ 


194 


213 


214 


— 


— 


203 


— 


— 


199 


— 


185 


165 


163 


— 


— 


163 


— 


— 


163 


-™ 


137 


131 


134 


— 


^ 


13* 


^ 


— 


132 


™" 


130 


138 


161 


— 


— 


164 


— 


— 


164 


— 


1*0 


204 


203 


— 


^ 


200 


— 


— 


102 


"™ 


160 


164 


157 


_ 


— 


169 


— 


— 


160 


— 


223 


231 


244 


; — 


^ 


248 


— 


^ 


24a 


™" 


103 


202 


211 


— 


^ 


216 


— 


— 


216 


"™ 


206 


216 


226 


— 


— 


230 


— 


— 


230 


™™ 


141 


144 


146 


— 


^ 


147 


~~ 


— 


147 


■***■ 


161 


106 


170 


— 


— 


170 


— 


— 


T71 


™™ 


17e 


173 


172 


— 


— 


172 


— 


— 


166 


— 


151 


156 


160 




^ 


160 


^ 


— 


166 


— 


185 


191 


201 


_ 


— 


193 


— 


•^ 


193 


"■ " 


167 


172 


176 


— 


— 


173 


— " 


— 


172 




63 


81 


77 


77 


78 


75 


74 


72 


73 


76, 


674 


eai 


667 


690 


672 


651 


636 


626 


630 


651 


1,221 


1,265 


1,209 




— - 


1.206 


— 


— 


1.295 


— ■• 


65 


54 


61 


— 


62 


50 


49 


46 


48 


— Y 



Prlcei received 
Ail farm producl* 
Ailcropi 
Food graJna 
Feed oreine 6 hay 
Feecgrejni 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing cropi 
Fr Jit, all 
Freah market 1/ 
Commercial vegetable! 
Freah market 
Potato***, dry beam 
livestock & product* 
Meatanlmali 
Dairy product! 
Poultry A egg ■ 
Price* paid 

Commodities 6 eervice*. 
Intereat* taxee. & wage rateV 
Production item* 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fertftizer 

Agricultural chemical! 
Fueli 6 energy 
Farm & motor luppliee 
Auto* 6 truck* 

Tractort A e*lf-ptop*ll*d machinery 
Other machinery 
Building & fencing 
Farm eervicea & caah reril 
Int. payabie per acre on term real efiate debt 
Taxe* papain* per icre on farm real etUte 
Wage ratai (eeaeonally adjueted] 
Production ham a, Intereatlaxe*. awageratea 

Ratio, pricae received to price ■ paid (%) 2/ 
Prbea received (1910-14-1001 
Prbea paid. etc. (parity index) 110 10-14-1O0) 
Parity ratio (1910-14-100) («)i/ 

1/ Freeh market tor noncitrue; treeh market & p.oceaeing for citrue, 2/ Ratio of Index of price* received tor all farm product! to lnd«of prl»a gldJof 
ccmmoditJea&»rvteea J m1erett.taxei 1 &w*geraiea. Ratio ueei the moet recent price* paid Index. Pricei paid data *e quarterly 6 will be puMefted 
In Jaruafy h Apfil,July,iOctober. R-r*vl**d. P - preliminary. — - not evallabl*. 

in formation contact: Ann Duncan [202)219-^0313. 
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Agrictilufal Outlook 



Table 5,— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 






1991 








1902 


1980 


1990 


1991 P 


Feb 


SePt 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


JanR 


Feb 


3.72 
7.35 
2.36 
3.75 


2,61 
6/70 
2.28 
3.79 


3.00-3.10 
7.20-7,50 
2,30-2.60 
4,02-4.55 


2.42 
6.69 
2.32 
3.88 


2. SO 
7.61 
2.33 
4.10 


3 07 
7.S8 
2,31 
3 03 


3,24 

7.sa 

2.29 
3 95 


3,44 
7.02 
2.33 
3,99 


3,55 
7.77 

2.40 
4.07 


3.08 
7:72 
2.47 
4.25 


85 40 
5.» 
66.2 


83,20 
5.75 
68.2 


72.00 
5.25-5,75 


77.80 

5.65 
67,0 


68.10 
5.64 
65.2 


68.80 
5.49 
62 5 


69.10 
5.48 
62.4 


68,40 
5.45 
55.6 


69.00 
5.54 

51.6 


70.60 
5.53 
48.4 


7.36 
12.60 
33.10 
11.40 
28,50 


6,08 
11.50 
27.30 
10,50 
18.50 


5.05 
12.10 
32.60 
11.80 
15.90 


5.53 

6.61 

31.60 

10.20 

18,20 


4.62 
11,30 
21.90 

10.10 
14.40 


4.25 
10.60 
20,60 

8.60 
14.40 


4.13 

28.80 

30.60 

9.08 

15,70 


4.14 

0,12 
15.90 

10,50 
15.00 


4.05 

7.14 

40.50 

10.70 

15.00 


4.01 

6.98 

59.40 

10.70 

15.30 


13.0 
336,00 

7.08 
4.41 


20.9 

360.00 

6.16 

5 Be 


392.00 
7,31 
5.26 


20.3 
377.00 

6,80 
4.64 


29.1 

477.00 

21.97 

1.38 


24.9 
411.00 

11,09 
6.24 


25.3 

401 ,00 

5.91 

6.16 


25.7 

401.00 

5.95 

6.31 


24,9 

383.00 
5.93 
5,92 


24.0 

347.00 
6,90 
5.68 


60.70 
01.80 

43.20 
6730 


74,80 
96.50 
64.00 
56.00 


72.90 

100,00 
48,80 
52.60 


77.00 

104,00 
52.50 
45.80 


68.70 
90.10 
46.40 
53.60 


70 40 
03,90 
43.60 

51.70 


67.90 

90,00 
38.00 
50.20 


67.40 
87.60 

38.60 
52.00 


68,90 
88.30 

36,40 
53.50 


72.70 
03.00 
40.40 
55,60 


13.56 
12 38 

36.1 

70.0 

40.0 

124,0 


13.78 

1234 
32.4 

70.4 

38.4 

80,00 


12.23 

11,09 
31,0 
66.9 

38.5 
54.0 


11.70 

10,20 
20.0 
67.7 
34.4 
42.1 


12.80 
12.10 
32.1 
63.0 
40.2 
53.0 


13.40 
12.70 
31.1 
63.8 
38,9 
66.6 


13.70 
12.70 
29.6 
64.0 
40.0 
51.4 


13.80 
12.50 

29.0 
71.8 
40.9 
40.4 


13.50 
11.80 
30.0 
582 
37.4 
30.6 


13.20 
11.40 
29.9 
643 
35.3 
47.9 



CROPS 

All wheat (SAdu.) 
Rice, rough ($rcwt) 
Corn ($/bu J 
Sorghum <Vcwt) 

All nay. baled (SAon) 
Soybean* ($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (ctsjlb.) 

Potatoes (Sfewrt) 
Lettuce (S/cwl) 21 
Tomatoes fresh ($/cwl) 2/ 
Onion* ($tewt) 
Dry edible bean* ($/cwt) 

AppEes for fresh use fctsJlb.) 
Pears for flesh use (Vton) 
Oranges, alf usee ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit. all uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef tattle ($/cwt) 
Calve* ($/cwl> 
Hoga(Vcwl) 
Lambs ($rcwt) 

All milk. *o4d to plant* (S/cwt) 
Mttk, manuf. grade Wcwt) 
Broilers (ctsjlb.) 
Egqv(ct*Jdoz.)4/ 
Turkeys (ctaTlb.) 
Wool(cte7lb.)5/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestocks 21 Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 
4/ Average of all egg* sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding Incentive payments. 
Pa preliminary, Rurevteeo. — not available. 

Information contact; Ann Duncan <202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, all Item* 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meals 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 21 
Fats & oils 3/ 
Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweet* 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

App*r*l. commodities less footwear 

Foofwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef. veal.lamb. port. & processed meat. 21 Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219^-0313, 



Annual 








1991 








1992 


1991 


Jan 


June 


July 


Aug 

1962-64.100 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


136.2 
136.1 


134.0 
134.3 


136.0 
135.7 


136,2 

136.1 


136.6 
136.7 


137,2 
137.4 


137,4 
137.7 


137.8 

138.0 


137.0 
138.1 


138.1 
138.3 


1383 


135.8 


137.2 


136.5 


136.0 


136.0 


135.8 


136.2 


136.7 


137.2 


137 9 


135.8 


137.9 


1364 


136,7 


138.9 


139,1 


139.3 


139.6 


139.7 


135.8 

132.5 
1324 

134.1 


136.4 
133 5 
132,8 

136.5 


137.4 
133.5 
133.2 
136.1 


136.0 
133.1 
132,0 

136.7 


134.9 
132 9 

132.3 
135.7 


134.9 
131,9 
131.0 

134.1 


134.4 
131.3 
130,7 

132.7 


135.0 
131.5 
131.9 
131,3 


135,5 
130.8 
131.7 
128,5 


1364 
130.0 
131,2 
127.8 


131,5 
148.3 
121.2 
125.1 
131.7 
193.9 


131 3 
151.1 
1398 
125.2 
132.4 
190.2 


131,5 
146.7 
110,2 
123.9 
131.0 
204.4 


132.5 
146.1 
1130 
124.0 

131.6 
198,8 


132.4 
145.2 
121.0 
124.5 
132,1 
187.4 


131.0 

147.8 
118.0 
125.3 

131.1 
194.3 


131.0 

149.4 
116.8 
125.7 
131.7 
185.4 


129.3 
149.5 

115.4 
126,2 
129,8 

183.9 


130,2 
150.4 
123.5 
1274 
129.3 
186.6 


131.2 

154.6 
113.9 
128.2 

130.7 
188.6 


131.8 
154.4 
144.6 
128.5 


134.7 
159.9 
139.6 
127.7 


131.2 
180.5 
165,8 
130.0 


130 6 
157.7 

164.3 
129.3 


130.9 
142.2 

1562 
128.7 


131.3 
137.6 
143,7 
128 1 


130,5 
134.0 
132,1 
12S.7 


131.4 

149.6 
-129.9 
127.7 


131.5 
150,7 
129.0 
127.6 


136.0 
152.7 
130.9 
129.2 


145.8 
129.3 


144.3 
1273 


145,7 
129.5 


145,8 
129.9 


146.5 
130.3 


146,5 
120.6 


146.9 
130.5 


147.5 
130.6 


147.4 
130.9 


14B.9 
132,0 


114.1 


115.7 


113.9 


113.1 


112.9 


112,8 


113.9 


113.0 


112.5 


114.9 


127.4 
120.9 
202.7 
142.8 


122.0 
117.3 
195,8 
137.3 


125.2 
120.2 
202,9 
143.0 


123.2 
119,3 
203.7 
143.4 


123,2 

120.2 
204.7 

143,8 


130,4 
122.2 

205.7 
144.4 


132.0 
123.4 

206,1 
144.5 


132.2 
123.4 
209,0 
144.0 


128.2 
121.8 
211.7 
143.0 


126.0 
121.3 
212.6 
144.8 



April 1992 

Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 
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Annual 










1991 






1992 




1989 


1900 


1091 P 


Jan 


Aug 
1982. 


Sept R 
100 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Finished goods 1/ 


113.6 


119.2 


121.7 


122.3 


121.7 


121.4 


122.3 


122.3 


121.9 


121,7 


Consumer food i 


m.7 


124.4 


124.1 


124 8 


123.3 


122.7 


123.0 


123.1 


122.2 


122,5 


Fresh frtitt 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fru It & juice 

Frozen fruit & juice 


113.2 
116.7 
103.0 
122.7 

123,9 


118.1 
118.1 
106.7 
127.0 
139.0 


129.4 
103.8 
111.5 
12B.6 
115.1 


127.4 
97.0 
111,1 
126.2 

115.1 


136.9 

91.4 
110.5 
128.1 
111.4 


136,3 

87.7 

111.8 

129.6 
111.4 


122.5 
78.1 
111.9 
130.3 
116.5 


111.1 
106 6 
111.8 

131.3 
124.7 


99.6 

80.1 

112.0 

133.2 

125.6 


100.0 

108.3 
113.7 
134.7 
133.9 


Fresh veg. e*cl, potatoes 

Canned veg. & juice b 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Bakery products 


103.9 
118.6 
115.5 
153.6 
119.6 
135.4 


1078 
116.7 
118.4 
167.3 

117.6 
141.0 


100.2 
112.8 
1176 
125.7 
110.7 
146.6 


89.3 

ma 

118.4 

1340 
140,0 
144.9 


82.6 
112,2 
117.2 
123.7 

109.0 
147,3 


81 a 

111.4 
117,6 
110.6 
105.8 

147.6 


73.5 
111,2 
116.6 

97.0 
105.0 
147,7 


113.1 
110.1 
116.5 
93,2 
102.1 
148.4 


76.1 
109.8 
116.8 

96.4 
118.7 
148.9 


117.5 
109.7 
116,8 
947 
91.9 
149.1 


Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dsiry products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 


104.8 
108.9 
97.7 
120.4 
142.9 
110.6 
119.9 
116.6 
177.7 


117,0 
116.0 
1198 
113.6 
147.2 
117.2 
124.7 
123.2 
122.3 


113.3 
112.1 
113,0 

109.9 
151,3 
114.6 

119.5 
116.4 
125.6 


117.3 
118.1 
116 3 
107,8 
157.8 
112.3 
120.0 
119.3 
127.2 


111.5 
105.0 
117.6 
114,0 

135.8 
115.1 
118.7 
115.1 
124.5 


108.5 
104,8 
108 7 
112,8 
138.9 
115.9 
118.6 
116.6 
124.6 


108.7 
106.9 
106,4 
111.2 
153,1 
119.1 
119.2 
114.2 
125.3 


105.9 

10B.2 
99.4 
106,8 
155.3 
119.7 
119.9 
112.6 
124.9 


104,8 
106.4 
96.7 
105,5 
156.3 
120.1 
120.4 
114.1 
124.1 


103.7 
106.9 

92.8 
105.5 
1602 
118.5 

121.9 
112.0 
124.7 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


108.9 


116.3 


118.7 


119,8 


119.0 


119.0 


119.7 


119.7 


119.3 


118.7 


Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 


115.2 
114.5 
120.8 

194.8 


117.2 
117.5 
125.6 
221.4 


123.7 
119.6 
128.6 
240,3 


124,4 
118.3 
126.3 
237.4 


123.5 
120.0 
129.3 
255.0 


123.3 
120,2 
129.5 
254,9 


123.1 

120.4 
129.2 

255,0 


123.4 
120.3 
129.4 
255.3 


123.3 
120.5 
129.6 
267.1 


125.7 
120.8 
129,8 
268.4 


Intermediate materials 2/ 


112.0 


114.5 


114.4 


116.4 


114.2 


114.6 


114.1 


114.1 


113,7 


113.2 


Meterials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 31 
Crude vegetable oils 


112.7 
114.6 
"118.2 
103.1 


117.9 
103.6 
122.7 
115.8 


116.3 

97.6 

121.8 

1032 


115.4 

91.2 

123.1 

110.7 


115.3 
96.4 

121.4 
100.5 


114.8 

98.6 

121.2 

101.7 


115.3 
102,6 
121.2 
100.7 


114,4 

104.9 

121.0 

95.4 


114.6 

109.6 

120.8 

95.9 


114.2 
116.5 

120.8 
94.7 


Crude meteriaia 4/ 


103.1 


106.9 


101 2 


112,8 


99.1 


98.0 


99.6 


99.7 


97.7 


973 


Foodstuffs & teedstuffs 
Fmrts& vegetables 6/ 
Grains 

Livestock 
Poultry, live 


111.2 
114.6 
106.4 
106.1 
128.6 


1131 

117,5 
97.4 

115.6 
118,8 


105.5 

114.5 

92.0 

107,9 

111,2 


107.2 
109.8 
85.9 
112,8 
110.4 


102,7 
110.9 
93,2 
100.7 
120.4 


103.0 
108.1 
92.4 
101.1 
116.7 


102.5 
97.2 
95.3 

100.9 

109.1 


101,6 

108.0 

96,4 

96.6 

106.8 


101.9 
88.2 
97.7 
97.7 

105.1 


104.0 
99.9 

103.1 
100.0 
106.9 


Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oil seed a 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 


107.8 
98.8 

123.8 
93,8 

115.5 


117.8 

100.8 

112,1 

95.8 

119.2 


115.1 
89,3 

106.4 
100.4 
114,3 


115,2 

84 4 

109,6 

116.1 


106.7 
91.8 

104.2 
96,5 

114.1 


103.5 
94,3 
107,0 
104.1 
114.4 


96.3 
96,0 

102.1 
103.5 
114.2 


90.3 
99.2 

102 9 
9S.3 

114.3 


89.7 
100.5 
103,0 

104.8 
113.5 


85.4 

96,4 
104,3 
102.2 
112,5 


All commodities 


1122 


116.3 


116.5 


119.0 


116,2 


116.1 


116.4 


116.4 


115.9 


115.6 


Industrial commodities 


111.6 


115.8 


116.5 


119.3 


116.3 


116,3 


116.6 


116.7 


116.1 


115.6 


All foods # 


1178 


123.2 


122.2 


122.7 


121.4 


120.7 


121.1 


121.1 


120.2 


120.4 


Farm products & 

processed foods & feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 


1154 
110 9 
117,8 
131.1 

120.1 
1184 


118.6 
112.2 
121.9 
134.2 
123.1 
120.6 


116.4 
105.6 
121.9 
138.1 
128.4 
124.1 


117.0 
106,9 
122.1 

135,3 
126.3 
125.5 


115.2 
102.9 
121.4 
138,3 
129.4 
123.2 


115.1 
103.1 
121.1 
138.6 
129,8 
123.1 


115.0 
101.2 
122.0 
139.7 
128,5 
123,2 


114.8 
101.4 
121.5 
141.0 
128.7 
123,3 


114.5 
100.7 
121.4 
Ht.9 
128.7 
122.9 


115.3 
103.0 
121.4 
142.7 
129 3 
124.3 


1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities re< 
refined sugar. At Product* entering market for the first time that have not 
Intermediate, & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverag* 


quiring further processing to become finished goods. & All types & sizes of 

been manufactured at lhat point. 5/ Fre&h & dried. 6/ includeeall raw, 

is. & manufactured animaJ feeds). P ■ preliminary. R» revised — -not available. 



Information contact. Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm- Retail Pric 


eSprea 


ds 




















Annual 




Jan 






1901 






1092 




1080 


1000 


1991 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Market basket 1/ 






















Retail cost (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1082-84*100) 


124.S 


133.5 


137.4 


137.0 


136.8 


136.6 


135.0 


136.6 


137 J 


137.8 


107.1 


113,1 


106.1 


108.0 


104.2 


102.0 


101.6 


101.1 


101.0 


100.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


134.1 


144,6 


154.2 


163.5 


154.3 


155.2 


154.4 


155.7 


156.4 


158.0 


Farm value-relait coet {%) 


30.1 


20.7 


27.0 


27.7 


26.7 


26.2 


26.2 


25.0 


25,0 


25.5 


Meat product! 






















Retail cost (1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 


118.7 


128.5 


132.5 


133.5 


132.0 


131.0 


131.3 


131.5 


130.8 


130.0 


103.S 


110.8 


110.0 


114.5 


108.6 


102.0 


103 3 


08.1 ■ 


07.8 


07.0 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84.100) 


130.2 


140.4 


155.6 


153.0 


157.8 


161.7 


160.0 


185.8 


104.7 


163.0 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


44.0 


46.0 


42.0 


43.4 


41.4 


30.5 


30.8 


37.8 


37.0 


37.8 


Dairy products 
RetaM cost (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 






















116.0 


120.6 


126.1 


126.2 


124.6 


125.3 


125.7 


126.2 


127.4 


128,2 


90.1 


101.7 


90,0 


86,1 


00.5 


02.1 


05.0 


98.2 


101.0 


08.0 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84.100) 


130 e 


140.6 


157.fi 


161.2 


155.8 


155.0 


163.2 


152.0 


160.0 


156.5 


Farm value-retail coet {%} 
P< Jltry 

Retail coet (1082-84-100) 


41.1 


38.5 


345 


33.0 


34.0 


363 


366 


37.3 


38.4 


36,9 


132,7 


132.6 


131.5 


131.3 


132.4 


131.0 


131.0 


129.3 


130.2 


131.2 


Farm value (1082-84-100) 


117.1 


107.8 


102.5 


100.2 


107.2 


106.5 


103.1 


09.0 


08.4 


99.4 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


150.6 


181.1 


164.0 


167.1 


101.4 


150.3 


163.1 


163.6 


166.6 


167.8 


Farm value-retail coet {%) 

Retail coet (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 


47.2 


43.6 


41.7 


40.8 


43.3 


43.6 


42.1 


41,2 


40.4 


40.5 


118.6 


124.1 


121.2 


130.8 


121.0 


118.0 


116.8 


115.4 


123.5 


113.0 


1075 


108.0 


100.0 


126,6 


05.4 


03,7 


05.0 


04.5 


100.8 


83.5 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


138.1 


163.2 


157.6 


183.7 


187.0 


161.7 


155,0 


152.0 


148.1 


168-5 


Farm value-retail coet (<rt) 


58.3 


560 


53.5 


58.1 


50.6 


51.0 


52.3 


52.6 


57.1 


47.1 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail coet (1082-84-100) 
Farm vaiu« (1082-84*100) 






















132.4 


140.0 


145.8 


144.3 


146.5 


146.5 


146.0 


147,5 


147,4 


148.0 


101 .7 


90.5 


85.3 


78.0 


83.0 


87,2 


00.8 


01.8 


05.8 


07.4 


Farm-retail sPfsad (1082-84-100) 


130.7 


148.0 


154.3 


153.4 


156.4 


154.8 


154.7 


155.3 


164.6 


166.1 


Farm vaJue-retall coet (^) 
Freeh trulta 
Retail Cost (1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84-1 00) 


0.4 


7.0 


7.2 


0.7 


6.0 


7.3 


7.6 


7.6 


8.0 


8.0 


154.7 

10B<5 


174.0 
128.3 


200.1 
174.4 


108. 3 
211.0 


195.0 
164.0 


203.O 
176.0 


104,6 
145.4 


100.8 
150.8 


196.0 
144.1 


196.7 
132.8 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84*100) 


17S.0 


105,0 


211.0 


102.4 


200.8 


215.5 


217,3 


209.3 


221.3 


226.2 


Farm value- retail coet (<U) 


22.2 


23.2 


27.5 


33.6 


26,7 


27.4 


23.0 


25.0 


23.1 


21 3 


Freeh vegetables 






















Retail costs (10*2-84-1 00) 
Farm value (1 962-84- 1 00) 


143.1 


161.1 


154,4 


159.0 


142.2 


137.0 


134.0 


140.6 


150,7 


152,7 


123.3 


124.4 


110.8 


103.8 


02,6 


86.6 


84.8 


104.2 


82.5 


103 8 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


153.2 


1040 


176.8 


188.7 


167.7 


163.8 


166.3 


173.0 


1BS.7 


177.8 


Farm value-retail cost (14) 


20.3 


28.0 


24.4 


22.0 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


23.6 


18.0 


23,1 


Proceeded fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84*100) 






















125.0 


132.7 


130.2 


131.5 


120.8 


120.8 


120.6 


120,7 


120,7 


132.0 


132.4 


144.0 


1206 


120.3 


110.4 


118.3 


117.0 


110.3 


128.7 


126,8 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84*100) 


122.7 


120.1 


133.2 


135.0 


133.0 


133.4 


133.5 


133.0 


130.0 


134.8 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


25.2 


25.8 


22.0 


21.8 


21.0 


21.7 


21.5 


21,3 


23,6 


22.7 


Fats 4 oils 






















Retail cost (1082-84-100) 


121,2 


120.3 


131.7 


132,4 


132.1 


131.1 


131.7 


120.8 


129.3 


130.7 


Farm value (1082-84-100) 


05.8 


107.1 


08.0 


103.3 


04.5 


05.2 


02.4 


00.4 


01 .0 


007 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


130.6 


133,4 


144.2 


143.1 


145.0 


144.3 


146.1 


144.3 


1434 


145,4 


Farm value-retail coet (^) 


21.2 


22.8 

Annual 


20.O 


21.0 


10.2 


10,6 
1901 


18.0 


18.7 


16.0 
Jan 


18.7 
1092 




1089 


1900 


1991 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


~sr 


Beef, Choice 






















Retail price 2/ (cts Jib,) 


285.7 


281.0 


288.3 


202.5 


230.1 


277.2 


281.0 


270.4 


278.7 


282.5 


Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 


178.8 


1BO.0 


182.5 


180.0 


170.8 


174,6 


175.1 


171 .a 


176.6 


184.0 


Met farm value 4/ (cte.) 


157.8 


188.4 


160.2 


171.1 


146.8 


149,3 


152.5 


140.2 


155,2 


165.7 


Farm-retail spread (cte,) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ jets.) 
Farm -wholesale 8/ (cts.f 


108.1 


112.0 


128.1 


121.4 


1333 


127.4 


128 5 


130.2 


123.5 


110.8 


88.0 


01.4 


105.8 


102.O 


100.3 


102.7 


105.0 


107.0 


102.1 


07.0 


10.2 


21.2 


22.3 


1fi.5 


24.0 


24.7 


22.6 


22.6 


21.4 


18 


Farm value-retail price (<!*) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (ctsJIb) 


60 


60 


50 


58 


52 


54 


64 


63 


56 


60 


182.0 


212.6 


211.0 


215.5 


21 1.0 


207.7 


205.1 


2000 


108.7 


109.8 


Wholesale value 3/ jets.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cte.) 


992 


118.3 


108.9 


1101 


107.1 


104.0 


07.8 


98,3 


03.6 


99,3 


70.4 


87.2 


78.4 


83.1 


74.7 


00.4 


60.6 


62 1 


5&J2 


040 


Farm-retail spread (ct*,j 
Wholesale-retail 6/ (cte.) 
Farm-wholesale 8/ (cts.l 


112.5 


1254 


133,5 


132.4 


137.2 


138.3 


144 5 


138.8 


1305 


134.0 


83.7 


04,3 


103.0 


105.4 


104.3 


103.1 


107.5 


102.6 


105.1 


100,6 


28.8 


31.1 


30,6 


27.0 


32.4 


35.2 


37.0 


36.2 


34.4 


34.4 


Farm value-retail price (%) 


38 


41 


37 


30 


35 


33 


30 


31 


30 


32 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, pubiiehed monthly by SLS. T*e farm value la the payment for 
the quantity or farm equivalent to the retail unit, lese allowance for byproduct. Farm values are baaed on prices at first point of sale & may Include 
marketing chafes such as grading & packing for some commodities. The farm-fetaif spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value. 
represents charge for assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts Irom pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices Irom 6L5. 3/ Valu* of wholesale famed beef) I wholesale cuti (porW equivalent to 1 lb, of retail cute adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. ol retail cute, minus value of byproducts. 6/ Charges for retailing 
& other majfceting eervfcee euch ae wholesaling, and In-cfty transportation. 0/ Charges tor livestock marketing, processing. & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duewer (202) 210-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs, 



(See the March 1991 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 























Table 10.— 


U.S. Meat 5uddI\/ & Use 


















Beg. 
stocks 


Produc- 
tion 1/ 


Import* 


Total 
supply 


Exports 


Ending 
stock* 


Consu 
Total 


mptton 

Per 

capita 2/ 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 








1 


Million poundi 4/ 






Pounds 




Beef 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


422 

335 
397 

419 


23.087 
22.743 

22.908 
23,434 


2.179 

2 r 356 
2.360 
2.310 


25,688 
25.434 
25.665 
26,163 


1,023 
1.0O6 
1,188 
1.350 


335 
397 
390 

325 


24,330 
24 r 03l 
24.090 
24.488 


693 
87.8 
67.3 

87.8 


73.88 
78.56 
74 28 
71-77 


Pork 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


437 
313 
.296 

393 


15 r 813 
15.354 
16.002 
17.104 


896 
898 
778 
780 


17.146 
16,565 
17.074 
18,277 


282 
239 
260 

290 


313 
296 
393 
^75 


16,571 
18.030 
16.421 
17.822 


52.0 
49,8 
50.5 
537 


44.03 
54.45 
48.88 
37-^43 


Veal 5/ 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


5 

4 

e 

7 


355 
327 
307 
288 








360 
331 

313 
295 








4 
8 
8 

4 


356 
325 
307 

291 


1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 


9184 
96.51 
99.95 
88-94 


Lamb & mutton 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 


e 

8 
8 

e 


347 
363 
364 
363 


63 
59 
60 
80 


416 

430 
432 

429 


2 
3 
3 

3 


8 
8 

6 
9 


408 
419 
423 

417 


1 5 

1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


67.32 

55.54 
53.21 

51-S7 


Total red meat 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 


B70 
060 
707 
825 


39,602 

38.787 
36.581 
41.189 


3,138 
3.313. 
3.242 
3.150 


43,610 
42,760 
43,530 
45 r 164 


1,287 
1,243 

1.451 
1,633 


660 

707 
825 
713 


41,663 
40.805 
41.254 
42.818 


124.0 
120,1 

120.3 
124.0 


— 


Broilers 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


36" 
38 
26 
36 


17.424 
18.660 
19.817 
20,748 








17,460 
18,698 
19,843 
20,784 


814 
1.143 
1,281 
1.200 


38 
26 
36 

35 


18.608 
17.529 
18546 
19.549 


87.1 
70.1 
73.5 
76,8 


56.0 

54.8 
52.03 
47-53 


Mature chicken 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 


157 
189 
224 
274 


598 

588 
569 
505 









725 
777 
793 
859 


24 
25 
28 ( 
28! 


189 
224 
274 

230 


511 

526 
491 

601 


2,1 

2.1 
1.9 
2,4 


— 


Turkeys 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


250 
236 

306 
264 


4,285 
4J34 
4 r 851 
4 r 977 








4,535 
4.970 
5.157 
5.241 


41 
54 

103 
115 


236 
308 
264 
250 


4.259 

4.810 
4.790 
4.878 


17.2 
18.4 
19.0 
19.2 


66.7 

63.2 
81 r 24 
57-63 


Total poultry 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


442 
463 
557 

575 


22.278 
23.982 
25 r 237 
28.310 








22,720 
24,445 

25.793 
26.885 


878 
1.222 

1.391 
1.343 


463 

557 
575 

515 


21.378 

22,ae6 

23,827 
25.027 


88.4 
90.7 
94.4 
98.3 


— 


Red meat & poultry 

1989 1,312 

1990 1 r 123 

1991 1 r 264 

1992 F 1 r 400 


61.860 
62.769 
64.818 
67.499 


3.138 

3.313 
3.242 

3.150 


66.330 
67 r 205 

69,324 
72.049 


2.^65 
2.470 
2 r 843 
2,976 


1,123 
1,264 

1.400 
1.228 


63.042 
63.471 
65,081 

67.845 


210.4 
210,8 
214.7 
222.3 


— 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats & federally Inspected plus nonfederally inspected for poultry 21 Relall w*i^ lM>fe (Tha b«« carcass-to- 
retail conversion factor was 70.5) 3/ Dollars per cwt tor red meat: cents per pound for poultry. Beer Medium # 1 Nebraska Direct 1 r 100- 1.300 lb pone 
barrows & gilts, 7 markets: veaJ: farm price o( calves; lamb & mutton: Choice daughter lambs, San Angel o; broilers: wholesale IZ-^eity average. "«*•¥■• 
wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/Cefcass weight for red meats & certified readyHo-cook for poultry. 6/ Beginning 1989 veai tiade no longer reported 
separately. F « forecast. — ■ not available. 

information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Agflciitural Outlook 



Table 11.-U.S. Egg Supply & Use _ 



1087 
1088 
luflO 
1990 
1991 
1902 F 



stack* 


Pro- 
duc- 

tion 


Im- 
port! 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
port* 


Hatch- 
ing 
use 


Ending 
Mocks 


Con tun 
Total 


i ption 

Per 
capita 

No. 

254.9 
246.8 
237.3 
235.0 
232.0 
231 _2 


Wholesale 
price* 


10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.6 
13.0 


5.868.2 
5.784.2 
5.50&.2 
5.665.3 
5.7S7.5 
5,790.0 


5.6 
5.3 
25.2 
0.1 
2.3 
2.4 


Million dozen 

5.864.2 
5.803.0 

5.638.5 
5.665.0 
5.771.4 
5,805.4 


111.2 

141.8 

91.6 

100.5 

154.3 
150.0 


500.1 
605.9 
643.0 
677.1 
705.1 
740.0 


14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
116 
13 
12.0 


5,150.5 
5.041.0 
4.892.4 
4.895.8 
4.890.0 
4.003.4 


CteJdoz. 

SI. 6 
82.1 
81.9 
82.2 
77.5 
70-76 



* Cartoned grade A large eggs. New York. F * forecast. 
Information contact: Maxine Davie (202) 210-0767. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use 









Commercial 




Total 

commer- 




Commercial 


All 
milk 


CCC 


net removal* 








Farm 






ccc 




Disap- 








Produc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg, 


lm~ 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


pfice 


Skim *olldt 


Total solid* 




tion 


use 


ing* 


stock 


ports 


supply 


moval* 


stock* 


ance 


1/ 
S/cwt 


be sis 


bad* 2/ 












Billion pound* (mllktat basis) 








Billion pound* 


leas 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4,8 


2.8 


148.2 


13.3 


4.5 


130.4 


12.76 


17.2 


15.6 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.0 


Ho.s 


4.1 


133.0 


12.51 


14,3 


12.0 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.1 


25 


147.1 


6.8 


4.6 


135.7 


12.54 


9.3 


8.3 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.0 


4.6 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4.3 


136.5 


12.26 


5.6 


6.0 


1989 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


25 


149.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.5 


13.56 


0.4 


4.0 


1990 


146.3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


2.7 


1S3.1 


9.0 


5.1 


130.0 


13.73 


16 


46 


1991 


148.5 


2.0 


146.5 


5.1 


2.6 


154.3 


10.5 


45 


139.3 


12.23 


4.0 


6.6 


1902 


140.2 


2.1 


t47.1 


4.5 


2.6 


154.2 


IS 


4.5 


142.2 


12.60 


2.5 


4.5 



1/ Delivered to plants & dealer*; does not reflect deductions. 2/ Arbitrarily weighted average of milkfat basie(40 percent) & skim solid* basis (60 percent). F- forecast. 
Information contact: .Jim MHler (202) 21 0-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Broilers 
Federally inspected *f*ughter f 

certlfledtmll. lb.) 
Whole ule price, 

12-ciiy (cUJlb.) 
Price of grower feed (Won) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period {mil. lb.) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 
certified {mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Ea«*m U.S., 
8*10 lb. young hens (ctsJlb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Pout! i placed inll.S. (mil.) 

£go» 





Annual 










1001 






1092 


1989 


1000 


1001 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


17.334-2 


18.553.0 


19.605*0 


1.687.6 


1.758-2 


1.685.3 


1.8267 


1,496.3 


1.566.3 


1.704.0 


50,0 

237 

3.0 

35.9 

5.046.0 


54.8 

21a 

3.0 

38.3 
0.314.0 


62.0 

206 

2.7 

20.1 

6.670.1 


61.7 

213 

2.9 

20.1 

543.9 


54.6 

202 

3,2 

45.9 

558.5 


53.0 

201 

3.2 

41.4 

5328 


61.6 

207 

3.0 

41.6 

527.5 


60.3 

2H 

2.8 

39.5 

508.0 


49.6 

207 

2.8 

33.8 

660.7 


50.1 
207 

20 

36.1 

575.2 



;ggs 

Farm production (mil,) 



Average number of layers (mil.) 
Rate of lay (egg* per layer 

on farms) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

lara*|ctsJtioz)3S 

Price of laying feed (Won) 

Egg-teed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Sh*h{mii.deo.) 
Frozen (mlt.doi.) 

Replacement c nicks hatched (mil.) 



4.174.8 



4.660,0 4.6723 



366.7 



424,2 



405.9 



483.6 



418,6 



303 



300 



418 



33.1 



33.3 



339 



33.7 



30.3 



346.1 



32.7 



352,3 



66.7 

251.0 

3.2 

249.7 

290.7 


63.2 

236 

3,2 

235,9 

304.0 


01.2 
235 

3.3 
306.4 
306.0 


53,5 
234 
2.9 

306.4 
25.9 


64.7 
220 
3.0 

671.3 
25.0 


64.4 

230 

3.5 

625.8 

21.1 


60.5 

243 

3.2 

667.2 

22.1 


63.1 

242 

33 

653.0 

22-2 


65.2 

241 

3,4 

305,5 

24.4 


54.7 

241 

3.1 

264.1 

25.7 


67.178 

260 


67.983 
270 


69.000 
274 


5.655 
274 


6.824 

272 


5.651 
274 


6.898 
270 


5.780 
277 


6.007 
279 


5.008 
278 


249.5 


251.7 


252.4 


21.4 


21.4 


20.7 


21.4 


20.9 


21,5 


21.2 


11,9 

209 
6.7 


82 2 

200 
7.0 


77,6 

195 
6,9 


87.5 
108 

60 


76.3 
188 
6.8 


75.5 

188 
6.7 


74.5 

109 
6.4 


7 A5 

200 
6.4 


80.O 
199 
7.2 


66.6 

201 
5,8 


0.27 
14 9 


0.36 

10.3 


0,45 
11-2 


45 
11.2 


0.30 
13.7 


0.30 
12.4 


0.39 
12.5 


0.48 

12.7 


0.36 
11.5 


0.63 

12.3 



32.5 



1/ Pounds of feed equal In value to 1 dozen egge or 1 Jb. of broiler or turkey hveweight 2/ Placement of brofler chicks ri currently reported for 15 Stat** only; henceforth, 
hatch of broiler-type chick* will be used a* a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs lo volume buyer* for delivery to retailer*. 

Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 210-0767. 
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Milk price*. Minnesota-Wisconsin, 
3.5<tttat($/cwt)1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, grade A Chi. (ctsJIb.) 

Am. cheese. Wit. 

eseemblfpt, (ctaJIb.) 

Nonfat dry milk (ctsJIb.) 21 

USDA net removals 3/ 
Total milk aquhMmiUb,) 4/ 
Butler (mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mil, lb.) 
Non*atdry m llk(mil.lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 State* (mil. tb.) 

Milk per cowflb,) 

Number of milk cow* (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Slock, beginning 

Toul (mJl. lb.) 

CommercleJ (mil. lb.) 

Government {mil, Ibj 
Jmporti. lotaJfmK. lb.) 3/ 
Commercial dltappea ranee 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mN. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

American cheeM 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mJL lb.) 
CommerciaJ dl«appear*nce (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil, lb.) 
Stocke, beginning (mil, lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stock!, beginning (mil, lb,) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen deitert 

Production (mil. gel.) 6/ 





Annual 










1991 






1902 


1089 


1990 


1001 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dae 


Jan 


12.37 


12.21 


11.05 


10,16 


11,50 


12,02 


12.50 


12.48 


12.10 


11.71 


127.0 


102.1 


00.3 


07.2 


98.9 


100,7 


106,2 


104.6 


98.4 


04.9 


139.9 
106.6 


136.7 
100.0 


124.4 
94.0 


111.4 
85J 


136.1 
02,2 


130,7 
93.9 


140.2 
114.8 


135.8 

110.7 


130.2 
108.5 


125.3 

05.3 


9,357.0 

413.4 

37.4 




9,051,2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.8 


10,476 

442,4 

91.6 

264,6 


340.3 
77,S 
15.6 
55,4 


40,3 
1.7 
1,1 
2.6 


39,9 

1.4 

.4 

3.6 


137.6 
5.6 

1.1 
8.9 


664.4 

25.0 

1,1 

11.0 


756.1 

33.8 

1.G 

10.1 


2,128.2 

06.3 

26 

9.6 


122,509 

14.369 

8,626 

144.239 


125.772 
14.779 

8,612 
149,319 


126,683 

14.077 

8.392 

149,535 


10.645 
1,251 

8.610 
7/12.587 


10,352 
1,239 
8,357 

7/ 12.208 


0,927 

1.189 

8.350 

7/ 11.707 


10.212 

1,224 

8.346 

7/ 12.102 


9,026 

1.102 

8.329 

TV 11.763 


10.418 

1.252 

8,322 

7/ 12.346 


10.659 

1.283 

8,305 

7/12.603 


9,379 
4.256 
4,122 

2.499 


9.036 
4,120 
4.916 
2.690 


13,360 
6,146 
9.213 
2.629 


13.350 

6.146 

8.213 

163 


10,302 

6.062 

13.240 

231 


18.493 

6.470 

13,014 

224 


17.649 

5.243 

12,405 

261 


18.602 

4.640 

11.963 

256 


15.886 

4.257 

11,629 

267 


15,841 

4,461 

11,379 


135,439 


139,994 


139.326 


10,041 


12,808 


11.860 


12,655 


11.670 


11.499 


— 


1,295.4 

214.7 
976.0 


1,302,2 
2562 
916.2 


1.360.3 
416.1 
926.6 


142.1 

416.1 
44.6 


65.0 
669.8 
106,5 


84.7 

629,4 

96,8 


105.2 
597.2 
106.0 


108,5 

667.1 

91.5 


130.1 

543.0 

90.5 


156.0 
539.4 


2.674.1 

293.0 

2.683.1 


2.890.8 

236.2 

2,791.0 


2.778.9 

347.4 

2.759.9 


247.1 
347.4 
214.0 


224.6 

404.0 
232.3 


205,8 
393.3 
£23,0 


221.6 

376.0 
255.1 


214.9 
338,7 
231.8 


246,1 
320.3 

245.3 


245,5 
3t8,7 


2,941.3 

104.7 

3.208.9 


3.170.4 

03.2 

3,429.8 


3,229.3 

110.6 
3.617.4 


254.6 
110.6 
269.0 


269.2 

108.7 
301,2 


270.7 
102,0 
292.7 


286.3 
103.9 
328.4 


282.1 

91.5 

311.8 


292.0 

89,3 
316.1 


268.6 
97,5 


874.7 
53.1 

873.0 


876.6 

49.5 

695.0 


879.0 

161.9 
669.1 


82,6 

161.9 

35.8 


56.8 

349.7 

66.4 


44.5 

337.6 

61.1 


48.0 

302.6 
40.2 


54.1 
277.7 

45,9 


81.7 

225.9 

47.6 


80.2 

214,8 



1,214.0 1,162.9 1,193,0 

Annual 



73.9 



118.1 
1990 



98.4 



92.0 



78.1 



76.5 



63.2 



1991 



1989 


1990 


1001 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


Ml 


IV P 


144,239 
14244 
10,126 

1.65 
10.18 


148.310 
14.646 
10.127 

1.71 
10.39 


148.535 

14,868 

0,990 

1.66 

9.00 


39.640 
3.822 

10.109 

1.69 

10.00 


36,611 
3.616 

10,118 

1.74 

10.50 


36.307 
3.577 

10.151 
1.57 
9.03 


37,425 
3.705 

10.101 
1.40 
8.30 


38,633 

3,864 

0.009 

1.47 

8.10 


36.265 

3,648 

0.940 

1.59 

9,00 


36.211 

3.660 

0.918 

1.77 

1060 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1.000) 
Milk-feed prlca ratio 5/ 
Return* over concentrate 6/ 
coats ($/cwtmllfc) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk, V Prices paid f.o.b. Central State! production area. 3/ Includes Product! exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DE1P). 
4/ Mifk equivalent, ret bad a 5/ Hard Icecream* ice milk, & hard eherbeL 6/ Based on average milk pflce after adjustment lor price lupport deductions. 
7/ Estimated, P- preliminary, —-not available. 

information contact: LaVeme T. Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15,-Wool 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



1989 



1990 



1901 



III 



IV 



111 



IV 



U.S. wool price, (ctsJlb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cti Jib.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1.000 lb,) 

Carpet wool (1,000 lb.) 



370 
354 

120.634 
14,122 



266 

287 

120,622 
12,124 



109 
187 

143,519 
14.363 



238 
281 

26.866 

3.125 



227 
270 

30,497 
2.139 



197 
235 

33.320 
3.068 



200 
199 

36.001 
3,119 



217 

194 

35.910 
4,564 



182 
222 

35,598 
3.592 



V Wool price delivered at US mill*, cfcwi basif* Graded Territory 64's (20.00-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price. Qharleston. SC warehouse, 
clean basis, Australian 80/62 , f, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has be*n 10.0 cents. — • not available. 

Information contact; John Uwler (202) 219-0640. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 State*) 
Number on feed {1.000 head} 1/ 
Placed on tod (1 ,000 head} 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Other rfraappearance (1.000 head) 

Beef rteer^orn price ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-^orn prica ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market price* (*/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice tfeer*. Omaha 1,000-1,100 lb. 
Choice (tear*. Neb. Direct. 

1.100-1.300 lb. 
Boning utility cow*. Sioux Fall* 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1 . Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hog* 

Barrow* A gill*. 6-merkat* 
Feeder pig* 

S. MO. 40-00 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter aheap & iambi 

Lamb*. Choice. San Angelo 

Ewe*, Good. San AngaEo 
Feeder lamb* 

Choica, San Angelo 

Whoieeale meat price*. MJdwett 
Boxed beef cut-out value 
Canner & cutter cow be«r 
Pork loin*. 14-18 lb. 3/ 
Pork bailie*. 12-14 lb, 
Ham*. ■Wnoed. 14-17 lb. 

All frattibee! retail price 4/ 

Commercial daughter (1,000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heifer* 

Cow* 

Buila&atag* 
Calve* 

Sheep & Lamb* 
Hog* 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb A mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 State*) 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed H.000 head} 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 ,000 head) 

Hog*&pfg*(lOStates)6/ 
Inventory (1.000 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 
Market (1.000 head) 1/ 
Farrowing* (1 .000 head) 
Pig croPH^OO head) 





Annual 










1991 






1992 


1089 


1000 


,19* 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


8,045 
20.834 
10.422 

1.070 


8.378 

21.030 
10.108 

1.218 


8.002 
10.708 
10.066 

1,230 


8.002 

1.721. 

1.632 

118 


7.388 
1.459 
1.716 

67 


7.064 

1.828 

1.508 

76 


7.216 

2.539 

1.665 

77 


-8.013 

1.917 

1.376 

77 


8.477 

1.456 

1.443 

93 


3.397 

1.565 

1.660 

99 


30.3 

18,4 


32.8 
23.1 


31.6 

21.1 


35 3 
230 


28 .5 

21.8 


28,8 
19.0 


29.0 

18.0 


30.5 
16.6 


29.7 
16.8 


29,0 
157 



72.52 



86.68 



77.40 



73.83 



78.95 



67.25 



67*20 



68.91 



60.00 



02.18 



02.74 



04.21 



90,06 



80,74 



88.60 



86.60 



68,64 



83.08 



71.20 



73.86 


78,58 


74.28 


70.45 


67.24 


88.07 


60.70 


71.02 


69.07 


72.55 


48.06 


6360 


60.31 


40.41 


50.08 


49.77 


47.83 


43.77 


47.22 


43,53 



82.41 



44.03 


54.46 


48.86 


61.00 


50.78 


46.53 


43.16 


37.82 


38,55 


36.91 


33,63 


51.46 


39.84 


43.44 


38.53 


38.22 


33.75 


30.22 


28.17 


27.18 


67.32 
38,58 


55,54 
35.21 


52 73 
31.08 


47.83 
31.94 


54.31 
31.08 


53.25 
29.63 


51.20 
28.80 


52.08 
30.75 


64.92 
32,92 


58.81 
38.88 


70,85 


62,95 


6327 


50,63 


53.38 


52.63 


51.70 


52.75 


64.75 


62.00 


114.78 
04.43 

101.09 
34.14 
60.30 


123.21 

99.96 
117.52 

53.80 
87.70 


118.31 
99.44 

108,30 
47.70 
81.30 


126.04 
95.44 

107.67 
84.11 
73,00 


111,54 

101,23 

117.54 

42.01 

65.00 


110.61 
99.09 

105,85 
38,97 

85,00 


113.04 
96.16 

100.87 
32,26 
87.26 


113,43 

01 .OS 
86,83 
30.04 
81.00 


111.18 
03.02 
00.19 
28.70 
34.00 


114,38 
92.87 
98.89 
28.06 


238.07 


254.99 


£82.12 


261.30 


261.58 


258-23 


259.12 


281.48 


261.86 


257.55 


33.917 

16.539 

10.406 

6.316 

657 

2.172 

5.465 

33.691 


33.242 
16.587 

10.000 

5,920 

644 

1.739 

6.854 

85.135 


32.687 
16.732 
0.71 

5,623 

614 

1.442 

5.714 
88.183 


2.381 

1.416 

358 

557 

50 

154 

508 

7.652 


2.906 

1.543 

893 

415 

55 

112 

458 
7,279 


2.703 

1.386 

852 

414 

51 

119 

477 

7.359 


2,033 

1.485 
832 
525 
61 
131 
523 

8,493 


2.679 

1.264 

738 

531 

48 

128 

467 

7.941 


2.582 

1.290 

700 

510 

44 

134 

480 

7.926 


2.927 

1.450 

877 

551 

49 

131 

484 

9,343 


22,074 
344 
341 

16,760 


22.334 
3*6 
357 

16.299 

Annual 


22.790 
296 
359 

15.948 


i.96a 

31 
33 

1.396 


2.077 
22 

27 

1,299 

1090 


1.039 
24 
20 

1,316 


2.115 
27 
32 

1.534 


1.813 
26 
29 

1,456 

1991 


1.782 
27 

31 
1,444 


2.039 
28 
31 

1.524 

1992 


1089 


1090 


1901 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


rn 


rv 


1 


9.688 
24,460 
22.940 

1.274 


0.043 
24,803 
22,528 

1.303 


10.827 
23.212 

22.388 
1.514 


8.781 

6.358 

5.796 

261 


0,082 

7.401 

5,289 

347 


10.827 

5,702 
5.328 

462 


10.739 

5.006 

5.820 

464 


9.461 

6.414 

6.973 

282 


G.620 

7.000 

5.267 

308 


10.137 
*5.443 


43.210 
5.335 

37.875 
9.203 

71.807 


42,200 

5.276 

38925 

8.980 

70 r 580 


42.900 

5,257 

37.643 

9.470 
75.035 


42.830 
6,405 

37.225 
2.236 

17.884 


44.120 

5.300 
38.820 

2.238 
17,459 


42.900 

5.257 
37.643 

2.120 
16.770 


41.090 
5.450 

38.540 
2.588 

20.632 


44.520 
5.720 

38.800 
2.441 

10.273 


46.000 
6.675 

41,225 
2.323 

18,355 


45.055 

5.S80 

39.475 

-2.208 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bu*hil* of Corn #qu«| rn value to 100 pound* live weight. 3/ Prforto 1984. a-U lb.; 1084 & 1085. 14-1715; beginning 1986. 14-18 lb, 4/ Now 
eerie* eatimating the composite price of all baef grade* & ground beel told by raiarl storea. Thi* new ■aria* i* in addition to. but doe* not replace. The eerie* for the retail 
price of Choke beef that appear* In table 8. 5/ Quarter* are Dec, of preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar.-May (II). June-Aug. (lit). & Sept-Nov. (IV). *Classe* estimated. 
May not *dd to NASS total* due to rounding. ^* not available. 

Information contact : PollyCochran (202) 210-0767. 
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Crops & Products 






















Table 17, 


—Supply & Utilizotior 

Area 


,1.2 






















































Feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 












Set 












Total 








Farm 




a tide 






HflfVOB- 




Produc- 


•uppjy 


jesjd- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Price 




3/ 


Planted 


t«d 


Yield 
BuJacre 


tion 


ual 


use 


porta 


uae 


■toclci 


5/ 






Mil. acre* 










MEL bu. 








*7bu. 


Wheat 




























1988/87 


■2\.0 




72.0 


60.7 


34,4 


2,001 


4.017 


401 


706 


090 


2.100 


1,821 


2.42 


1987/88 


23.0 




658 


55.0 


37.7 


2.108 


3.045 


280 


806 


1.598 


2.664 


1.261 


2.57 


1988789 


£2.5 




6S.5 


53.2 


34.1 


1.612 


3.006 


146 


829 


1,410 


2,394 


702 


3.72 


1089/00* 


9.0 




76.0 


02 2 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


130 


653 


1,233 


2,225 


536 


3.72 


1900/01* 


7.6 




77.2 


00.3 


39.5 


2.736 


3,300 


489 


886 


1,068 


2*443 


866 


2.61 


1001/02* 


16.4 




90.0 


67.7 


34.3 


1.081 


2.882 


360 


867 


1,276 


2,492 


300 


3.00-3.10 


Rice 




Mil. 


, acre a 




LbJeere 








Mil. cwt (rough equlv.) 






Vcwt 


1086/87 


1.48 




2.38 


230 


6.651 


133,4 


213,3 


__ 


6/ 77.7 


64.2 


101.0 


51.4 


3,76 


1 087/88 


1.67 




2.36 


2.33 


6.555 


129.6 


184.0 


™ 


6/ 80.4 


72£ 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


1088/80 


1.00 




2,03 


2.00 


5.514 


159.0 


105.1 


™ 


6/ 62.6 


85.0 


168.4 


26.7 


6.83 


1080/90* 


1 18 




273 


200 


5740 


164.5 


185.6 


— 


6/ B2.1 


77.2 


150.3 


26,3 


7.35 


1000/91* 


1.04 




2.00 


2.82 


5.520 


156.1 


187.2 


— 


6/01.7 


70.0 


162.0 


24.6 


670 


1001/02* 


0.65 




2,86 


2.75 


5.017 


164.fi 


185.0 


"*■ 


0/ 05,3 


00.0 


156,3 


20.7 


7.20-7.50 


Com 
1986/87 




Mil. 


acjea 




BuJacre 








MIL bu. 








S/bu. 


14,3 




70 6 


08.0 


110.4 


0,226 


12,267 


4.660 


1.224 


1,402 


7.386 


4.682 


1.50 


1087/88 


23,1 




66.2 


50.5 


110.1 


7,131 


12.016 


4,708 


1*243 


1.710 


7.767 


4.269 


1.04 


ieaa/8o 


20.6 




67.7 


58.3 


84.6 


4.929 


0.191 


3.041 


1,293 


2.026 


7,260 


1,030 


2.64 


1080/00' 


10.8 




72 2 


04.7 


116.3 


7,525 


0,456 


4,389 


1,356 


2.368 


1.113 


1,344 


2.36 


1000/91' 


10.7 




74,2 


67.0 


118.5 


7.B94 


0,282 


4.600 


1.367 


1.725 


7.761 


1,621 


2.28 


1001/02* 


7.4 


MIL 


760 
aero a 


06.8 


108.0 
BuJacro 


7.474 


0,016 


6,000 


1,400 
MIJ. bu. 


1.525 


7.026 


1.091 


2.30-2.60 
S/bu. 


Sorghum 
1950/87 




























2.9 




15.3 


13.0 


67.7 


039 


1,400 


536 


12 


108 


746 


743 


1.37 


1987/84 - 


4.1 




11.8 


10,6 


69.4 


731 


1*474 


55S 


26 


232 


812 


063 


1.70 


1088/89 


30 




10.3 


0.0 


63,8 


577 


1,230 


466 


22 


312 


800 


440 


2.27 


1080/00' 


3.3 




12.6 


11.1 


55.4 


615 


1.055 


616 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2.10 


1000/01' 


3.3 




10.5 


0.1 


03.1 


673 


703 


405 


14 


232 


661 


143 


2.12 


1001/02' 


£.3 


Mil. 


11.0 
acree 


0.8 


50.0 

BuJacre 


570 


722 


300 


16 
Mil. bu. 


200 


006 


117 


2.25-2.66 
*7bu. 


Barley 
1986/87 


2.0 




13.0 


12.0 


50.8 


600 


042 


208 


175 


134 


606 


336 


1.61 


1987/88 


2.0 




10.0 


10.0 


62,4 


521 


660 


253 


174 


121 


646 


321 


1.81 


1986/&0 


2,0 




0.8 


7.6 


38.0 


200 


622 


171 


175 


70 


426 


196 


2.80 


1989/90* 


2.3 




0.1 


A3 


48.6 


404 


614 


103 


176 


84 


453 


161 


2.42 


1990/01* 


2.0 




6.2 


7.6 


66.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


1901/02' 


21 


Mil. 


6.0 

acres 


8.4 


55.2 

BuJacre 


464 


020 


215 


176 
MM. bu. 


86 


476 


145 


2.05-2.16 
S/bu. 


Oat* 




























1086/67 


OJ 




14.7 


68 


56.3 


385 


601 


385 


83 


1 


468 


"133 


1.21 


1087/88 


0.8 




17,9 


6.0 


54.3 


374 


552 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1.56 


1088780 


03 




13,0 


5.5 


39.3 


218 


393 


104 


100 


1 


294 


08 


2,61 


1089/00' 


0.4 




12.1 


0.0 


64.3 


374 


638 


266 


116 


1 


381 


167 


1.49 


1900/91' 


0.2 




104 


5.0 


60.1 


356 


578 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


1001/02' 


0.5 


MIL 


8.6 
acrei 


4.8 


50,6 
BuJacre 


243 


474 


245 


125 

MIL bu. 


1 


371 


103 


1.15-1.25 
*7bu. 


Soybeans 
1088/87 

































60.4 


58,3 


33,3 


1.043 


2,479 


7/ 106 


1,170 


757 


2.042 


436 


4,78 


1087/88 







68.2 


67.2 


33.0 


1.038 


2.375 


7/ 07 


1.174 


802 


2.073 


302 


5,58 


1088/80 







£6.6 


67 A 


27.0 


1.649 


1.665 


7/ 88 


1,056 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1980/00' 







60.6 


50.5 


32.3 


1.024 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


623 


1.870 


239 


5.00 


1990/91* 







67.6 


66.5 


34.0 


1.926 


2.167 


7/ 04 


1,187 


657 


1.836 


329 


5.75 


1901/02' 







£0.1 


68.0 


34.3 


1.986 


2.320 


11 95 


1,235 
MIL lb*. 


665 


1.005 


325 


5.35-5.85 

t/GieJlb. 


Soybean oil 
1986/67 


__ 




— » 





^ 


12,783 


13.745 


m 


10.833 


1.187 


12.020 


1.725 


16.40 


1087/88 


— 




— - 


— 


— 


12,074 


14.805 


m^. 


10.030 


1,873 


12.803 


2,002 


22.67 


1980/89 


~— 




— 


— - 


— 


11.737 


13.967 


— 


10*501 


1,861 


12.252 


1.715 


21.10 


1080/00' 


— 




— 


— 


— - 


13,004 


14.741 


— 


12,063 


1.353 


13,406 


1.305 


22.30 


1090/01* 


— 




— 


— 


— 


13.408 


14.730 


_ 


12.104 


780 


12.044 


1.786 


21,00 


1001/02' 












13.055 


16.760 




12.300 
1*000 lone 


1.260 


13.550 


2.200 


18.0-21.0 
9/Von 


Soybean meal 
1088/87 




























— 




— 


— 


— 


27.756 


27.070 


_ 


20.387 


7.343 


27.730 


240 


163 


1087/88 


— 




— 


— 


— 


28.060 


28.300 


™ 


21,293 


6,854 


28.147 


153 


222 


19*8/80 


— 




— 


^^ 


— 


24.043 


25.100 


_ 


10,480 


6.445 


24.027 


173 


233 


1980/00' 


— 




— 


— J 7 


— 


27.710 


27.000 


_ 


22.263 


6.310 


27,602 


311 


174 


1900/01' 


— 




— 


™ 


— 


26.325 


26.666 


_ 


22.912 


5.469 


28.381 


285 


170 


1001/02* 


— 




— 


— 


— 


20,210 


20.500 





22,000 


6.350 


29,250 


250 


185-U0 



See footnotee at end of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 





Set 






Marvel- 






Aaldi 


Plan 


led 


Yield 




3/ 














Mil. 


acre* 




Lb ./acre 


Cation 10/ 












1086J17 


42 




10.0 


8 6 


652 


1087/88 


4,0 




10.4 


10.0 


700 


1011/80 


2,2 




12.5 


11.9 


019 


1969/90' 


3J 




10.6 


M 


614 


1990/91' 


2,0 




12.3 


11.7 


934 


1*91/52' 


0.0 




141 


12.B 


656 







Feed 


Other 








and 


dom SB- 




Produc- 


Total 


raeld- 


tie 


Ex- 


tion 


aupply 


uaJ 


UH 


port* 








Mil, balei 




0.7 


10.1 


. 


7,6 


■7 


144 


10.1 


-~- 


7,6 


8.8 


1S.4 


21.2 


— 


7,8 


6.1 


12.2 


10. J 


— 


8 8 


7.7 


16.6 


Hi 


■^^ 


17 


74 


17.5 


10.0 


— 


0.3 


84 



Total Ending Farm 

uaa Sock* price 

5/ 



14.1 


5,0 


52.40 


14,2 


54 


64 J3Q 


1J.0 


7.1 


50.00 


las 


3.0 


•0.20 


te,5 


2. J 


#8,20 


16,1 


JO 


11/ exao 



'March 11, 19*2 Supply & Demand Eatlroate*. 1/ Marketing year beginning Juna 1 for wheat, barley, & o«ti, Aufluet 1 for cotton 1 rice. September 1 tor eoybeane. 
corn, &*orghum, October 1 loreoymeal ieoyoil. 2/ Conversion factor*: Hectare (ha.) ■ 2.471 ecrei. 1 metrleton ■ 2204.022 pounde. 36.7437 bueheli of whvat or 
soybean*. 30.3079 bushel* of com oraorghum, 45.9296 buehal* of barley. 81.8944 buthelt of oat*. 22,040 cwiof rtca, & 4.50 410-pound bale* of cotton. 3/ Include! 
divertlon. acreage reduction. 60-92. & 0-02 program*. 0/92 & 50/92 aet-aelda Include* Idled acreage & acreage planted to minor dieted*. Data for 1991/92 are prellmtnerv. 
4V Include* import*. St Marketing-year welghtedaverage price received by fa/men. Doe* not Include an allowance for loan* outstanding 4 Government purchaeea, 6/ Reaiduai 
Included in domeatlc u*6. 7/ Include! ieed. 1/ SJmpie average of crude ■oyoaan oil. Dacatur, 0/ Simple average of 44 percent. Decatur. 10/ Upland oextn long etaple. 
Stock* eetlmele* biaad on Ceneui Bureau data, resulting In an unaccounted difference between eupply & uee e ftim at e* A change* Jn ending etock*. 11/ Weighted average for 
Auguat-NovemDer; not a projection tor the marketing yea/. — ■ not avi liable of not applicable. 

Information contact: Commodity Economic* Divirton. Crop* Branch (202) 210-0040. 



Table 18,— Cash Prices, Selected U,S, Commodities 



Wheat, No. 1 HHW. 
Kan*aiClty(S/bu.)2V 
Wheat. DNS. 
MinnaapoH* ($/bu ,) V 
Flice, S.W. La. (S/cwt)4/ 

Corn, no. 2 yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago ($/bu,) 
Sorghum, no, 2 yellow, 
Kan*aiClty(S/cwt) 
Barley, Ieed, 
Du[ufh(Vbu)S/ 
Barley, malting . 
Minneapolis (Vbu.) 

U.S. price. SLM. 
1-1/18 In. (ct*Jlb.J«V 
Northern Europe price* 
Index ct»J1bJ7/ 
U.fi.M1-3/3iln.{ctiJlb.)8/ 

Soybeani, no. 1 yellow. 30 day. 

Chicago (S/bu.) 

Soybean oil, crude. 

Decatur (cta-flbj 

Soybean meal, 44^ protein. 

Decatur (Sflon) 





Marketing year 1/ 






e 


1991 






1092 


1917/B8 


toia/io 


1980/90 


1 000/9 1 


Jan 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


2,96 


4.17 


4.22 


2.04 


2.71 


3.31 


3,04 


378 


4.00 


4.00 


3,15 
19.25 


4.36 
14.85 


.4.10 
15.55 


3.00 
15.25 


2.03 
14.15 


3.21 
16.50 


368 

16,60 


378 
17.10 


4.11 
17.30 


4,36 
17,30 


2.14 


2.03 


2.54 


2.40 


239 


2.46 


2.60 


2.46 


2,50 


2,50 


3.40 


4.17 


4.21 


4.08 


4,12 


424 


4.30 


4.27 


4.35 


4.44 


1.78 


2.32 


2£0 


2.13 


2.09 


2.08 


2.11 


2.23 


2,11 


2,20 


2.04 


4.11 


22$ 


2.42 


2.33 


2.21 


2.38 


2.50 


2.64 


2.61 


63.1 


67.7 


SOI 


74.8 


70.5 


62.4 


51.3 


64.7 


53.0 


61,6 


72.3 
76.3 


06.4 


82.3 
83.0 


82.9 
88.2 


83.4 
85,5 


00.9 

73.1 


07.6 
70.3 


63.0 
05.4 


61.6 

64.3 


69.3 
61.6 


fl.07 


7,41 


5.88 


5,70 


£.03 


6.90 


6,88 


5.50 


5.64 


6,06 


22.70 


21.10 


2230 


20.40 


2^M 


23.50 


10,57 


11.71 


21,65' 


11.77 


221.90 


233.50 


17375 


100.71 


155.00 


101.90 


113.00 


171.00 


170.70 


172.70 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheal & barley; Aug, 1 for rice 4 cotton: Sept. 1 for com. aorghum & eoytoeana; Oct. 1 for eoymeal 4 oil. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ 14tt protaJn. 
■47 Long grain, milled bad*. 5/ Beginning Mar. 1017 reporting point changed from MinneepoHe to Duttith. 6/ Average epot marlteL 7/ Liverpool Cotlook (A) Index; average 
of dye Toweet Price* of 12 eeiacteo growth*. 1/ Memphl* territory growth*, 

IntorroeUon contact: Joy Herwood (202) 219-0640. 



April 1992 
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Table 19,— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment rale a 



Find ley 







Baefc 


of announced 






Target 
price 


loan 




loan 


Total 




rata 




rata 1/ 


deficiency 












S/bu. 


Wheat 












1986/87 5/ 


4,38 


3.00 




2.40 


1.98 


1987/88 


4.38 


2.95 




2.28 


1,81 


1988/59 


4.23 


270 




2.21 


0,60 


1 a 9/90 


4.10 


2,58 




2 06 


0.32 


1990/91 e/ 


4.00 


2,44 




1.95 


1.28 


1991/92 


4,00 


2.52 




2 04 


'1,35 


1992/93 


4,00 


2.58 




2.21 


**0.65 
S/ewt 


Rice 












i9ae/a.7 s/ 


11,90 


7.20 


8/ 


3.04 


4,70 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


6/ 


5.79 


4,82 


1988/80 


11.16 


6.63 


8/ 


0,21 


4,31 


1989/90 


10.80 


6.50 


8/ 


6,71 


3.56 


1990/91 a/ 


10.71 


0.50 


8/ 


6.08 


4.21 


1991/92 


10.71 


e.90 




^_ 


3.07 


1 92/93 


tO, 71 


6.50 






"3.61 
S/bu, 


Cofn 












1986/87 5/ 


3,03 


2.40 




1,92 


T.11 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 




1,92 


1,09 


1988/89 


2,93 


2.21 




1.77 


0,36 


1980/90 


2.84 


2.06 




1,65 


0.50 


1990/91 0/ 


2,75 


1.96 




1.57 


0.53 


1991/92 


2.75 


1.89 




1.02 


*0.41 


T 992/93 


275 


2.01 




1.72 


**0,48 
S/bu. 


Sorghum 
1 980/87 5/ 












2,88 


2.28 




1.82 


1.06 


1947/88 


2.88 


2.17 




174 


1.14 


1948/89 


2.78 


2.10 




1,68 


0.48 


1989/90 


2.70 


1,96 




1,57 


0.06 


1990/91 a/ 


2.41 


1,86 




1.49 


0.58 


1991/92 


2.61 


1,80 




1,54 


*0.37 


1992/93 


2.01 


1.91 




1.63 


**0.4C 
5/bu. 


Btrley 
1986/87 5/ 


2.00 


1.9S 




1.56 


0.90 


1987/88 


2.60 


1,86 




1,49 


0.79 


1988/89 


2.51 


1,80 




1.44 


0.00 


1089/90 


2,43 


1.68 




1.34 


O.OO 


1990/91 0/ 


2,36 


1.60 




1.28 


0,22 


1991/92 


2.36 


1.54 




1,32 


*0.02 


1092/93 


2.36 


1,64 




1,40 


**0.35 
S/bu. 


Oate 












1980/87 5/ 


1.00 


1.23 




0,99 


0,39 


1987/88 


1.60 


1.17 




0.04 


0.20 


1948/89 


1.65 


1.14 




0.90 


O.OO 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 




0.85 


0.00 


1090/91 0/ 


1,45 


1.01 




0.81 


0,33 


1991/92 


1,45 


0.97 




0.83 


*0,35 


1992/93 


1.45 


1.03 




0.8S 


"0.15 
S/bu. 


Soybean* 10/ 
1986/87 67 















^_ 




4.77 


— 


1987/88 





^_ 




4.77 





1988/89 


— 


— 




4.77 


— 


1989/90 


i. i 


_ 




4.53 





1990/91 0/ 


_ 


_ 




4,50 


_*_ 


1991/92 


— 


— 




5,02 





1992/93 








5.02 


ctiJib. 


Upland cotton 
1988/87 5/ 












81.0 


55.00 


12/ 44.00 


28.00 


1987/88 


79.4 


52.25 


13/ 00.00 


17,3 


1988/89 


75.9 


51.80 


13/ 51.89 


19,4 


1989790 


73.4 


50.00 


13/ 05.05 


13,1 


1990/91 0/ 


72.9 


60.27 


13/ 53,00 


7.3 


1991/9214/ 


72.9 


50.77 


13/ 


___ 


10,1 


1992/93 


72.9 


52.35 


13/ 





**16.0 



Paid land diversion 
Mandatory Optional 



Effective 

bate 
acre* 2/ 



1.10 



2.00 



Mil. 
acre ■ 

91,6 
87.6 
94.8 
82.3 
80 5 
79.3 



0.73 



2.00 
1.75 



0.65 



1.90 
1,65 



0.S7 



1.60 
1.40 



0.36 



0,60 



4.2 
4 2 
4,2 
4.2 
4.2 
4,2 



617 
81.5 
62 9 
62,7 
82.0 
82.0 



19,0 
17.4 
16.8 
16.2 
15.4 
13.6 



12.4 
12.5 
12.4 
12.3 
11.0 
11,5 



9.2 
3,4 
7,9 
7.6 
7.5 
7.3 





Partici- 


Program 


pation 


3/ 


rate 4/ 


Percent of 


Percent 


bate 


of bait 


22.5/2 5/5-10 


85 


27.5/0/0 


88 


27.5/0/0 


80 


to/o/o 


78 


11 5/0/0 


83 


15/0/0 


85 


5/0/0 


— * 


35/0/0 


84 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


94 


20/0/0 


95 


5/0/0 


95 


0/0/0 


— ■ 


17,6/2.5/0 


a e 


20/0/15 


9T 


20/0/10 


87 


10/0/0 


80 


10/0/O 


77 


7,5/0/0 


77 


S/0/0 


_ 


9/ 17.6/2 5/0 


74 


20/0/15 


85 


20/0/10 


62 


10/0/0 


71 


10/0/0 


70 


7£/0/D 


77 


S/0/0 




9/ 17.5/2.5/0 


72 


20/0/15 


85 


20/0/10 


79 


10/0/0 


67 


10/0/0 


68 


7,5/0/0 


76 


5/0/0 


* — ' 


9/ 1 7.672.5/0 
20/0/15 


38 


45 


5/0/0 


30 


5/0/0 


16 


5/0/0 


09 


0/0/0 


38 


0/0/0 


_ 



15.5 

lit 

14,6 
14.4 
14,6 



11/ 10/25 
11/ 0/25 
11/ 0/25 
11/ 0/25 



25/0/0 

25/0/0 
12.5/0/O 

25/0/0 

12.5/0/0 

5/D/0 

10/0/0 



92 
93 
89 
89 
80 
84 



1/ There ate no Rndleyloojiratei for rice or cotton. See footnotes 8/, 12/. & 13/. 2/ NatkmaJ e fleet ive crop acreage bate a* determined byASCS. NetofCfiP. 
3/ Program requirement! for participating producer! (mandatory Mfeege reduclion progr«m/mand»tOfy paid land dlverelonyopUonal Paid land diversion). Acree idled 

jgram benefila. 4/ Percentage of effecUve baa* acre* enrolled in acreage reduction program •■ 5/ Pa/men I ■ & loan e 
6/17 dui to Ofamm-ftudmafl-Hodlngi. 6V Payments & toens were reduced by 1.4 percent in 1990/91 due to 



muet be devoted to a conserving uae to receive prodi 
received In cash were reduced by 4.3 percent In 1fi»i 



Gramm-Rudman-HollJngi, Budget Reconciliation Act reduction! todiflclency paymente ratal were aTto In effect In that year. Data do not Include Iheae reductione, 
7/ Under 1990 modified contract!. Participating produced P*ant up to 105 percent of thalr wheat twee ecret. For evsry acre planted above 95 percent of baa*, the 
acreage uaad totompute deficiency paymeniewae cut by t ecra. 8/ A marketing loan ha* bean In *tf»ct for rice ilnce 1985/80. Loane may be repatd at tha lower of: a) 
the loan rate «b)tr 
to annual average i 
acre eg < reduction ( 

12/ A marketing loan bae been In effect for cotton aince 1980/87; The loan repayment rete waited at 80 percent of ibe low rata in 1966/87 (Plan «J, u/rn iwe//<iBa 
after, loajie may be repaid at the lowsr of' a) the toan rate or b) ths adjusted world market price (announced weekly; Plan B), Starting In 1991/92. loane cannot be repaid 
at leia than 70 percent of tne loan rate. Data refer to annual average adjusted world pflcea. 14/ A marketing certificate program waa Implemented on Aug. 1, 1991. 
— - not available. 

* For wheat & feed grains, the 1991/^2 rate la the regular [5-monthl deficiency payment rale. For the winter *heat option, the S-monih rate ra $1 25, Pw uplojld 
cotton 4 rice, the rate iatha total payment rate. "Estimated total deficiency payment rate. Minimum guaranteed payment rate tor 0/92 <«h*at & feed grains) & 50/52 
(rice & upland cotton) programe. 

Information contact: JoyHaiwood (202)219-0840. 
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Table 20.— Fruit 



Citrus 1/ 

Production (1*000 ton) 
Pot cepite coneumpt. (Ibv.) 2/ ' 
NoncittUB 3/ 
Production (1*000 Ions) 
Pot oeptt* coneumpL (lbs.) 2/ 



F.o,b. shipping point prices 
Apples Wcarton) 4/ 
Pews (Vbox) 6/ 

Q rower prices 
Orange* (Wx>x) oV 
Grapefruit (S/box) oY 

Stocks* ending 
Fresh apple* (mil. lbs.) 
Fresh peere(mil. lb*,) 
Frozen fruit* (ml LI br) 
Frozen orange 
juico (mil. los.) 



1083 



1884 



1865 



1066 



1987 



106S 



19&9 



1990 P 



1991 



13,632 
29.5 


10.332 
24.0 


10.525 
22.6 


11.053 
26.0 


11,993 

25.8 


12.761 

26.4 


13.186 
25.4 


10.860 
22.4 


11.314 


14.16B 

63.6 


14.301 
87.7 


14.191 
66.7 


13.874 
69.3 


16*011 

75.4 

1991 


15,693 
72.7 


18.365 

74.3 


15.655 
69.3 


15,504 
1992 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


14.00 
15.12 


14.00 
18.90 


14.00 


14.00 


1020 
13.00 


14.00 
13.00 


14.00 
13.00 


14.00 
13.00 


1373 
12.50 


7.95 
4.01 


21.35 

5.44 


19.43 
4.62 


20.81 
2.66 


21.07 
1.33 


11.09 
6.24 


519 
8.16 


6.31 
6.96 


6.93 

6.92 


090.7 

14.7 
549,8 


335.8 
590.6 


163.0 

12. a 

762.6 


17.7 
1375 
833.2 


2.723.6 

456.3 
371.6 


5,1337 
420.8 

1,027.9 


4.461.5 
335.4 
963.4 


3,703.6 
217.2 
882.4 


2.960.6 < 
131.6 
805.4 


1.304,7 


1,110.6 


967.7 


876.9 


765.2 


584.2 


617.3 


952.7 


1.099.6 



1/ 1990 Indicated 18W90 season. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption. 
5/ D'Anjou* Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1*135*. 6/ 

Information contact: Wynnlce Mapper (202) 218-0884. 



3/ Calendar year. 47 Red delicious, Washington, extra fancy* carton tray pack, 125'o. 
U.S. equivalent on-tree return*, P * preliminary. — * not available. 



Table 2 1 -—Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetables (1*000 cwt) 
Fresh (1.000 cwt) 1/3/ 
Processed (tons) 2/ 3/ 
Mushfoome (1,000 Itoi.) 4/ 
PotsJoes (1,000 cwtJ 
Swsetpotsiose (1.000 cwt) 
Dry edible beam (1 ,000 cwt} 



Shipments 
Fresh (1,000 cwt) 6/ 

Pot«(O9f(1,000CWt) 

Sweeipotatoai (1,000 cwtj 



Calendar ysir 


1882 


1983 


1884 


1845 


1886 


1087 


19&8 


1989 


1990 


1891 


430*785 

183.451 

11.867*170 

400,826 

355,131 

14*833 

25,563 


403.500 

185.782 

10.686,350 

581,631 

333.726 

12,083 

15.520 


456.334 

201.817 

1 2.725. &8C 

595.681 

362.038 

12.802 

21.070 


453.030 

£03.549 

12.474.040 

687.A56 

406.600 

14.573 

22.288 


448.629 

203.165 

12.273.200 

614.393 

361.743 

12.368 

22.860 


478.381 

220.530 

12.802.100 

631.818 

389.320 

11.611 

26.031 

1091 


488.779 

22B.307 

12.010.110 

667,759 

356.438 

10.945 

19,253 


542.437 

238,281 

16*157,790 

714.992 

370,444 

11,358 

23,729 


501,704 

239.104 

10,130*020 

748.488 

402,110 

12.584 

32.378 


566.373 

230.301 

16.753.680 

416.228 
11*486 
32.863 

198a 



Apr 

20.661 

14,487 

2B3 



May 

30.S42 

15.695 

291 



Jun« 

28,747 

10,395 

188 



July 

28,1 OS 
10.720 

151 



Aug 

17*211 

8.796 
93 



Sept 

15711 
8341 

220 



Oct 

£0.930 

13.068 

403 



NOV 

17.354 

12.277 

«20 



Dec 

10,583 

11.380 
433 



Jan 

22*750 

14*747 
301 



1/ Indudat rraah production of sspartflui, br«coH F c*itQ*i, cauliflower, cb^ 2/ Include! prccastlng production ot snap 

want, aweat worn, green peat, tomatoes, cucumbers (for pfcklei), aiparague. broccoli, carroti, A cauliflower. 3/ Aeparngus& cucumber eptlmarai were not available for 1982 
4 1903. 4/ Fresh 4 procsislnfl sQaricus mushroom I only. Exclude I specialty varieties. Crop veer July1-June30. 5/ Include* enap beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
cstery* sweet own. cucumben. eggplant, lettuce. cnJoni, bell psppere. equath* tomatoes, cantaloupe*, honeydew** & watermelons. 

Information sontscts: Gary LucJSf or Cathy Green* (202)210-0884, 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Su8*r 

Production 1/ 
Dellveriee 1/ 

Stocks* ending 1/ 
Coffee 



Composite green price 

NYtctsJIb.} 
Imports, green been 

equMmiirbsja/ 







Annuel 






1090 




1981 




1886 


1987 


1988 


1880 


1990 


July-Sept 


Ocl-Dec 


Jen-Mar 


Apr^June 


July-Sept 


6.267 
7.788 
3.225 


7*300 
8.167 
3,195 


7.087 
8,188 
3.132 


6.841 
8.340 
2.946 


0,335 
8.601 
2.642 


652 
2,322 

1.210 


3.435 
2.311 

2.720 


2.206 
2,018 
3.530 


626 

2.103 
2.487 


643 
2.340 
1*513 


18518 


109.14 


115.68 


05.17 


76.83 


78.10 


76.85 


74.84 


72.13 


6318 


2.506 


2.638 

AnnueJ 


2.072 


2*630 
1880 
July 


2.714 


530 


616 


748 
1881 


563 


662 


1888 


I960 


1890 


Feb 


MftT 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


1.01 

1.61 


167 
1.67 


1.67 
1.75 


— 


177,0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


662.5 
2*631 


540,1 
2.467.6 


623.1 
2.3434 


30.8 

164.5 


39.4 
144.8 


47.1 
162.5 


401 

1754 


49.3 
168.1 


45.8 
213.3 


44.0 

170.2 



Tobacco 
Prices at suctions 3/ 
Flue-cured tt/lbj 
Burley(VU>.j 

Domestic consumption 47 
Cigarettes (Ml.) 
Large cigars (mil.) 

1/1,000 short tons* raw value. Quarterly date shown at end of each queftsr* 2/ Net Imports ot green & processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured, 
Oct.-Sept. forburiey. 47 Taxable removals. — ■ not available. 

Information oontacta: sugar, Peter Buzzanell (202) 219-4336, coflee. Fred Gray (202) 218-0333, tobaooo. Varner Griee (202) 218-0380, 
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Table 23 —World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



Wheat 

Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tone) 1' 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stock! (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production {metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bafes) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 

Milk production (metric tons) 



1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 P 


1991/92 F 








Million units 








230.2 
501.0 
84.8 
4966 
169.7 


229.2 
531.1 

91.2 
523.1 
177.6 


219.9 
502.4 

106.1 
531.2 
148.8 


217.9 
501.3 
97,1 
531.8 
118.3 


226.4 
537.9 
96.2 
534.8 
121.4 


232.1 

593.2 

92.8 

573.7 

140,8 


222.9 

547.0 
106.2 
562.3 

125.6 


342.0 

844.0 

632 

778.7 

208,2 


337.0 

833.2 

837 

807.4 
234.0 


3247 

796.2 

82.9 

8166 

213.6 


326.0 

731.6 

94.2 

795.9 
149.3 


322.9 

B02.7 
100.0 
828,2 

123.8 


316:4 

832.6 

86.1 

819.6 

136.8 


324.0 
803.4 
86.6 
816.0 
125,2 


145.0 

319.2 

12.6 

319.7 

55.4 


145.4 

318.3 

12.9 

322.3 

61.4 


141.9 
316.4 

11.9 

3218 

460 


145 8 

332.0 

15.1 

329.7 

48.3 


1468 
344.3 

12.1 
337.6 

66.0 


146,6 
351.5 

12.4 

347.1 

59.3 


146.1 
346,5 

13,4 
352.2 

53,7 


717.2 
1,664.2 

180.6 
1,596.0 

433.3 


710.6 
1,682.6 

187.8 
1.652.8 

4630 


686,5 
1.615.0 

200,9 
1.669.6 

408.4 


688.7 

1.564.9 

206.4 

t;657.4 

315,9 


696,1 
1.684.9 

208.3 

1.700.6 

300.2 


695.1 
1.777.3 

191.3 

1.740.4 

336.9 


693.0 

1.696,8 

206.2 

1.729,5 
304.4 


155.1 

196,2 

34.5 

26.8 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23,3 


168,5 

210.6 

39.5 

24.0 


166.4 

204.1 

32.0 

22.2 


173.2 

214.1 

36.0 

23.2 


178.6 
217.6 

33.8 
23,3 


184.1 

225.1 
35.9 
24.4 


105.0 
34.4 


110.7 
36.7 


115,4 
35.8 


112.2 
37.9 


117.9 
39.1 


120.8 
39,9 


123.8 
40.1 


49.4 
16.4 


50.4 
16,9 


53.3 

17.5 


53,9 
18 2 


57.6 
19.9 


68.9 
20.1 


60.7 
20.3 


31.7 
80.4 
20.3 
76,9 
48.5 


296 
70.7 
26.0 
82.8 
35.9 


31.0 
81.0 
23.2 
84.1 
329 


*33.7 
840 
25.8 
85,2 
32,1 


31.6 
79.9 
240 
86.6 
26.2 


33.0 
87.0 
23.1 
85.6 
28.2 


34.2 

95,6 
22.9 
85,8 
37,8 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 P 


1992F 


109.8 

108.6 

66 


112.7 

110.8 

6.7 


116.4 

114.4 

7.1 


117.8 
116.4 

7.3 


119.5 

117,6 

7.2 


119.2 

117.5 

7.2 


121.6 

120.2 

7.3 


30.2 

29.9 

12 


31.4 

31.0 

1.5 


33.1 

32.7 

1.7 


34.3 

33,8 

1.8 


36,2 

35,8 
2.1 


37.7 

37.2 

2,2 


39.2 

38,8 
2.3 



425.9 



425.7 



429.0 



434.9 



442.6 



426.8 



425.3 



U Excludes Intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes, 3V Stocks data ^ based on 
differing marketing years A do f>ot represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; Includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute isvei 4/Calendar year data. 1986 data correspond with 1985/86. etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China befwe 1986. 
P» preliminary. F»forecast. 

Information contact*: Crops, Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 2 1 9-1 285: dairy, Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24,— Prices of Principal U,S, Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vesaei, Guff porta ($/bu.) 
Com, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf porta ($/bu,) 
Grain aorghum, f.o.b, vessel. 

Quit porta (Vbu.) 
Soybean*, l.o.b. vessel. Gulf porta (S/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (ctaJlb,) 
Soybean meal, Decatur (Sfton) 

Cotton, 8-marxet avg. ipot (cta./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. pries at auction (ctaJlb,) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Chita go (eta Jib.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot (S/lb.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (ctsJlb,) 
Cocoa beana. N.Y.(S/lb.) 

Information contact: MaryTeymourian (202) 219-0824, 





Annual 




1990 
Jan 






1991 






1992 


1988 


1990 


1991 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


4.85 
2.85 


3.72 
2,79 


3.52 
2.75 


3,05 
2.71 


3.44 

2.31 


3.63 
2.77 


4.00 
2.79 


4,09 
2.74 


4.40 
2.73 


4.65 

2.79 


270 

7.08 

20.21 

218.58 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172.90 


268 

6.03 

21.42 

156.36 


2.69 
8,07 

20 09 
181.32 


2.71 

6.28 

20.02 

182.23 


2 74 
5.99 

19.06 
181.83 


2,70 

5,97 

18.52 

178.38 


2.78 

5.91 
18.67 

171.38 


2.88 
6.00 

18,81 
172.43 


63.78 

181.74 
15.68 
14.71 


71 ,25 

16646 

15.52 

1354 


60,69 

173.53 
16.48 

13,26 


70,51 

171.81 

14.50 

14,53 


66,44 
165.49 

17.00 
14.00 


62,54 

178,48 
17,00 

13.50 


58,28 
178,02 

16,50 
13,68 


54,70 

181,93 

17.00 

13.21 


53 89 
179 98 

17.50 
12.50 


61.53 

175,95 

17,60 




1.04 
50,65 

0.55 


0.81 

46.28 

0.55 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


0.62 

47.47 

0.55 


0.66 

44.45 
0.49 


0.68 

44.45 
0.56 


0.61 

44.54 

0.58 


039 

44,75 
0J7 


0.57 

44.15 
0,59 


0.57 
43.11 

0.56 



Table 25,— Indexes of Real Trade- Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ^ 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Wheat 
U.S. marksts 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U,S. competitors 

Corn 

U.S. markets 
U.S, competitors 

Cotton 
U,S. markets 
U.S, competitors 



Apr 



666' 



May 



67.1 



79.4 

77,1 


79.7 
77.4 


87.7 
71.4 


98.6 
71,3 


68.1 
58.1 


68.4 

57.9 


73.3 
65.0 


73.5 
64,9 


74.7 
89.5 


74.9 

89.7 



1991 



1992 



June Jufy Aug Sept P Oct P Nov P 

1985 a 100 
69.4 69,3 68.2 66,5 66.0 64.0 



Dec P Jan P Feb P 



62.4 



62.4 



81.4 



80.8 
77,8 


80.6 
77:7 


79fr 
78.B 


78.5 
75.8 


78,2 

78.1 


78.9 
75.3 


76.8 
74.7 


75 2 

74.8 


74.3 

74.1 


98.7 
71,9 


99,0 
71.6 


98.2 

70.8 


96.4 

70.2 


96,3 
60.9 


95.3 
69.4 


93.9 
69.6 


93.0 
70.4 


91.9 
70.1 


70.2 
56,8 


69.8 
55,6 


68.8 
54.8 


67.4 
64.6 


66.7 
54.7 


65.0 

54,9 


63.8 
55,0 


63.2 
553 


62.2 
549 


74,6 
65,7 


74.1 
65,1 


73.7 
643 


72.3 

63.3 


71,3 
63.3 


70.0 
62.2 


69,2 
61.2 


682 

61.0 


67.2 
60.4 


75,9 

89.3 


75.6 

88 7 


75.2 
88,2 


74.1 
88.7 


73,8 
96.3 


72.7 
96.3 


72,1 
943 


71,6 

82.5 


71.0 

91.0 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rata* for differences In rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion cauaed by high-Inflation countries. A higher vafue 
means the dollar haa appreciated. Sea the October 1988 J a sue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calcu fallona and the weighta used, 27 Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar aoamat 10 major currenciea. Weights are baaed on relative importance In world financial 
marxeta. P - preliminary. 

information contact: Tim Baxter, Oavid Stallings (202) 219-0718. 



Table 26,— Trade Balance 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Dec 


1985 


1986 


1887 


1988 


1989 
$ million 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1991 


31,201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 
178.291 

205.603 


27.876 
202,911 
230,787 


35.316 
258.656 
293.972 


39.590 
301.269 
340.859 


40.220 
328.059 

366.279 


37,609 

356.682 
394,291 


40,000 


3,902 
29,667 

33,569 


19.740 
313.722 
333,462 


20.884 

342.G46 
363,730 


20,650 
367.374 
388,024 


21.014 
409,138 
430,152 


21,478 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 

458.101 
480.661 


22,588 

463.720 
486.308 


22,000 


1,948 

38.409 
40,357 


11.461 
-134.486 
-123,025 


6,428 
-163.555 

-158.127 


7,226 

-I64 r 483 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 

-138.180 


tS.t14 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15,021 

107,038 
-92.017 


18.000 


1.954 
-8,742 
-6,788 



Ex porta 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 

TotaT2/ 
Imports 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Total3/ 
Trade balance 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Tola" 

1/ Fiscal years begin October 1& end September 30, Fiscal year 1991 began Oct. 1,1990 tended Sept. 30, 1991, 2/ Oomestic exports including 
Department f Defense ahipmenta (F.A.5. value), 3/ rniports fof consumption (custom* value). F - forecast. — - noi available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & props,, excl. poultry (nit) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats, dli, & greases (mt) 

lidos & skins IncL furskins 
Cattle hide 8. whole (no.) 1/ 
Minkpsitsfno.) V 

Grains & foods (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
WTieal flour (mt) 
Rtee(mt) 

Feed grains Incl. products (mt) 
Feed«Moddefe{mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Frurts, nuts, & preps, (mt) 
Fruit Juices incl. 
fro*. (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. (inters (ml) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseed* & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps,, excl, poultry (mt) 

Beef&veaf (mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
PourtryA products 1/ 
Fate, oils, & gretaes (mt) 
Hides & skins, Incl furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains 4 feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, & preps,. 

excl. Juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugsr, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit 
juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber 4 aJlied gums(mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year* 


Dec 
1991 




Fiscal 


year* 


Dec 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1991 


1 .000 units 








$ million 






685 


1.235 




150 


361 


546 


^_ 


84 


873 


937 


21 800 


90 


2,457 


2.774 


— 


244 


105 


43 


— 


32 


358 


293 


600 


69 


563 


628 


700 


80 


679 


737 


— 


87 


1,265 


1.169 


1,200 


110 


459 


419 


— 


39 


_ 


_ 


__ 


_ 


1,794 


1,453 


_. 


102 


£3.920 


21.608 


— 


1.682 


1.412 


1.193 


— 


85 


5.128 


3,941 


— 


19 


116 


74 


— 


6/ 


112.925 


100,016 


_ 


8.517 


15.698 


t2,206 


3/13.300 


1.135 


28-068 


26,708 


33,000 


3,069 


4.212 


2,857 


4/4.300 


357 


851 


1*076 


900 


65 


196 


202 


— 


12 


2.491 


2,401 


2,100 


227 


830 


749 


700 


75 


09.364 


52.337 


45,900 


4.172 


8,094 


5,789 


5.300 


473 


11.153 


16.389 


5/11,500 


871 


1.828 


1,914 


— 


155 


978 


1.105 


— 


113 


536 


695 


— 


63 


2,872 


2.849 


— 


258 


2.788 


3.038 


— 


278 


5.975 


6.310 


_ 


613 


328 


338 


_ 


33 


2.243 


2,689 


— 


268 


2.079 


2,597 


— 


234 


218 


239 


200 


26 


1,359 


1,533 


1.500 


156 


1,666 


1,565 


1*600 


172 


2.704 


2,605 


2,400 


269 


S56 


514 


— 


62 


573 


616 


600 


103 


447 


589 


— 


34 


187 


219 


— 


11 


23,746 


21.976 


, 


3,458 


6,099 


5.607 


6.600 


829 


17,669 


15,633 


— 


2.697 


4,239 


3,811 


— 


618 


17.229 


15,130 


18,100 


2.G93 


3.042 


3 f 465 


4.000 


572 


4.780 


5,292 


— 


643 


1*032 


1.073 


— 


140 


1.296 


1,051 


— 


118 


829 


723 


— 


72 


14 


13 


— 


1 


182 


183 


— 


16 


91 


92 


— 


6 


2.115 


2,441 


— 


213 



147.683 133,219 



134,500 



13.104 



40,220 



37.609 



40.000 



— 22.560 



22,588 



22,000 



3,902 



2,938 
1,142 

754 
340 


3.168 

1.191 

811 

322 


722 

340 


273 
77 

50 
23 


1,053 

2,848 

1,642 

868 


1.131 

3.016 

2,024 

866 


1.100 

1,800 
800 


106 

190 

126 

55 


255 
19 

47 


231 
33 
60 


— . 


24 

3. 

6 


951 
129 
15 
182 
187 


807 
119 
19 
153 
175 


800 


77 
11 
2 
17 
17 


3.481 


4.163 


4.650 


392 


1,181 


1,271 


1,200 


116 


5.331 

3.236 

33,933 


5.648 

3,397 

27.948 


6.580 

3.400 
32.000 


485 

297 

2.813 


2.486 

926 

1,002 


2,740 
992 
737 


1,000 


232 
84 

95 


2,243 

193 

30 

171 

1,769 


2,180 

215 

18 

169 

1.785 


220 
170 


190 

11 

1 

9 

130 


2.264 
588 

20 
164 
519 
734 


2,185 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2,100 

700 

200 


199 

30 
1 
17 
45 
52 


2.016 
534 

310 
1.171 


2.077 

445 

412 

1.220 


— 


172 
19 
61 
92 


964 

206 

48 

710 


959 
151 

57 
750 


1,000 


82 
8 
8 

66 


13.543 


12,987 


— 


1,012 


1,867 


1,858 


— 


145 


2 T 202 
1.290 

698 


2,025 

1,116 

680 


2,055 
1,150 

690 


226 

130 
73 


3,466 
1,997 

1,042 


3,280 
1831 
1,005 


1,600 
1.000 


345 
190 

109 


640 


792 


790 


70 


712 
1,226 


664 
1,332 


700 


57 

114 



1,948 



'Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 &end Sept. 30, Fiscal year 1961 began Oct. 1, 1990 landed Sept. 30, 1991, VNot included to total volume and aJso other 
dairy products for 1989 & 1990, 2/ Forecasts fortoot noted items 2/-6/ars based on slightly different groups of commodities, nsca)190Q exports of 
categories used In the 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676,000 m , tons. 3/ 16,014 million. 4/4,426 million Ls. Includes flour. 6/ 11 ,065 million m. tons. 
6/Lsasthan$500 t F» forecast. — - not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0622, 
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Table 28.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Be I glum-Luxem bou rg 
France 
Germany 
tiaiy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, Inct. Gentry I eland • 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASJA 

Weet Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, Jncl. GazaA W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA A CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 
TOTAL 

Developed countries 
Less developed countries 
Centrally planned countries 



* Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 A end Sept 
Note: Adjusted lor transshipments through Canada'. 

Information contact; Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0422 





F\ scat year' 


r 


Dec 


Change from year" 


earlier 


Dec 


1990 


1961 
$ million 


1902 F 


1091 


1000 


1001 
Percent 


1902 F 


1901 


7,367 


7.312 


7,400 


690 


4 





r 


11 


6,873 


6.778 


6.000 


633 


4 


-1 


1 


10 


426 


464 


— - 


47 


-1 


9 


^ 


-5 


469 


571 


— 


90 


-1 


22 


^ 


33 


1.154 


1.135 


— 


117 


17 


4 


^ 


-24 


702 


676 


— 


96 


15 


-4 


— 


5 


1.036 


1,561 


_ 


227 


-11 


-5 


— 


44 


760 


863 


^ 


72 


3 


16 


— 


-13 


336 


251 


— 


19 


10 


-26 


^ 


-27 


976 


855 


— 


10E 


16 


-12 


— 


10 


493 


536 


500 


67 


.-3 


8 





10 


171 


104 


— 


24 


3 


13 


— - 


41 


475 


306 


200 


27 


35 


-43 


^33 


-4 


101 


46 


— 


4 


124 


^54 


— 


163 


120 


74 


_ 


6 


60 


-43 


— 


-55 


2ig 


82 


— 


12 


230 


-61 


— 


33.804 


3.006 


1,758 


2.500 


281 


-O 


-42 


30 


375 


18,174 


16,004 


17.200 


1.592 


-3 


-11 


7 


16 


1 h 996 


1,430 


1,600 


143 


-12 


-28 


14 


16 


260 


224 


— 


10 





-14 


: — 


-41 


407 











-37 


-too 


b 





285 


287 
636 


_ 


42 


-14 


1 


,_* 


122 


602 


600 


46 


4 


7 


20 


-26 


723 


^75 


^ 


51 


-38 


-46 


_ 


313 


120 


67 


— 


8 


-44 


-44 


^ 


114 


116 


06 


^ 


8 


-52 


-18 


— 


18 


391 


144 


200 


35 


-35 


-63 


-75 


1.735 


900 


668 


1,000 


62 


-39 


-27 


43 


60 


8.166 


7.736 


8,000 


680 





-5 


4 


-4 


1,164 


1,230 





141 


21 


5 


— 


36 


277 


270 


— 


42 


28 


1 


— 


63 


251 


373 


400 


33 


2 


6 


6 


2 


6.206 


4.646 


4,800 


515 


13 


-11 


2 


32 


1.810 


1,730 


1,800 


239 


14 


-4 


6 


72 


2.701 


2,150 


2.200 


200 


10 


-20 





12 


685 


745 


600 


68 


19 





14 


6 


2,011 


1,884 


1,800 


156 


-12 


-6 


-5 


30 


1.527 


1,388 


1.3O0 


121 


-15 


-0 


-7 


60 


164 


120 


_ 


15 


-24 


-21 


^ 


3 


401 


470 


600 


38 


-11 


-2 


10 


57 


763 


692 


700 


63 


-20 


^0 





70 


484 


496 


500 


35 





2 





11 


32 


44 


^ 


1 


7 


37 


^ 


-76 


81 


74 


— 


8 


43 


-9 


— 


200 


6,166 


6.500 


5,700 


555 


-5 


7 


4 


22 


105 


271 


200 


10 


-30 


150 


-33 


-06 


1,008 


1.010 


— 


03 








— 


12 


463 


407 


— 


58 


3 


7 


— 


10 


147 


124 


— 


4 


6 


-16 


— 


-41 


2,666 


2,884 


3,000 


296 


-3 


8 


3 


56 


1S7 


150 


^ 


20 


132 


-20 


— 


64 


345 


307 


400 


27 


-41 


-11 





4 


3,716 


4,400 


4.700 


357 


70 


10 


7 


18 


317 


346 


400 


45 


18 


ov. 





40 


40.220 


37,600 


40.000 


3.902 


2 


-6 


6.i 


23 


ig.663 


20,104 


£0,400 


2,017 


10 


2 


J 





16,966 


14.769 


15.800 


1,516 


-3 


-7 


7 


28 


4.300 


2.736 


3,600 


370 


-15 


-aa 


41 


193 


Fiscal ye 


as 1991 began t 


>ct. 1.10006 


ended Sept. 


30.1091. 


F - forecast. 


— ■ no* available. 



April 1992 

Farm Income 



Table 29,— Farm Income Statistics 



Calendar year 



1. Farm receipts 
Cropsfincf. netCCC loan*) 
Livestock 

Fa/m related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payments 
Cash Payment! 

Val j* of PIK commodities 

3. Gross cash income{1+2)2/ 

4. Nonmonsy income 3/ 

6. Vaiue of Inventory change 

8- Total gross farm income (3+4+5) 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9. Net cash Income (4-7) 

10. Net farm income (3-8) 
Deflated (1087$) 

11* OfMarm Income 

12. Loan change* Sf: Reaf estate 

13. 57; Non-re«J estate 

14. Rental Income plui monetary change 
16. Capital expenditure* 5/ 

10. Neic*shfl0w(9+12+13+14-15) 



1982 


1983 


1984 


1935 


1986 


1987 


1B68 


1969 


1990 


1991 F 


1W2F 












5 billion 














1478 

72.3 

70.3 

6.2 


141.fi 
872 

69,6 
6.1 


147.7 
00.9 

72.0 
4.0 


150-1 
743 

69.8 
0.0 


140.2 

83.7 

71.8 

6.7 


148.3 

66.6- 

76.0 

0.0 


157.3 

71.0 

79.4 

0.3 


168.0 

76.8 

84.1 

6.1 


175 & 

80.4 

89.0 

0,7 


174 

81 

80 

7 


163 

81 

82 




lo17G 
to 85 
to 86 
to 8 


35 

3.6 
0.0 


03 
4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 

4.5 


7.7 
7.0 

0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


18.7 
0.6 

10.1 


14,5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 

1.7 


9.3 
0.9 


8 
8 




7 
7 




to 10 
to 10 
tol 


161.3 
14.3 
-1.4 

1641 


161.1 

13.0 

-10,9 

163.9 


166.1 
6.0 

0,0 
163.0 


167.9 

6.6 

-2,3 

101.2 


152.8 

56 

-2,2 

166,1 


105.1 

-2.3 

108.4 


171.9 

0.1 

-3,5 

174.5 


179.9 

0.1 
4.3 

100.3 


180 
0.3 
2.9 

1951 


182 
8 


188 


178 
6 


186 


to 188 
to 7 
to 6 
to 194 


113.2 
1403 


112.8 

139.0 


118.7 
141.9 


110.7 

1324 


105.0 
125.1 


109.8 
128.7 


114.6 
133.9 


120.6 
140.2 


124.2 
144.3 


125 
146 


126 
146 


to 132 

to 164 


36.1 
23.8 

28.6 


38.4 
14.2 
10.3 


37.4 
20.1 
28.7 


47.1 
28,8 
30 & 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


55,3 

39,7 
39.7 


67.4 
40.0 

39. 1 


59.4 

50.1 
46.2 


61.8 

60.8 
45,0 


57 
42 

36 


49 
37 

30 


to 65 

to 43 
to 36 


36.4 


37.0 


39.2 


55.2 


64.6 


56.3 


67.2 


67.3 


070 


60 


69 


to 62 


3.0 
3,4 


1.4 
09 


36 
-0.8 


-6.6 

-9.0 


-9.8 
-11.0 


-8.0 
-4.0 


-4.8 
-0.3 


-2,3 
0.1 


-1.9 
1.3 


-0 
1 



-1 


to 2 
tol 


6.7 
13.3 


6.5 

12.7 


6.4 
12.6 


8,3 
9.2 


7.2 
8,5 


7.1 
11,2 


7.9 

113 


8.0 
12.0 


8.0 
13.4 


12 
13* 


11 
11 


to 14 
to 14 



37.0 



33.4 



30.0 



30.1 



269 



36.7 



40.0 



52.0 



56.4 



56 



£0 to 56 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom work. eaJe* of forest product*. & other miscellaneous cash source*. 21 Number* In parentheses indicate the combination of Item* 
required 1o calculus a given Item, 3/ Value of home consumption of self-produced food & imputed grots rental value of farm dwelling*. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 
perquisites to hired labor. & farm household expert***. 5/ Exclude* farm household*. Total may not add because of rounding. F ■ forecast, — ■ not available. 

ti formation contact Robert Mc El roy (202) 219-0800 



Table 30 —Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Asset! 

Real estate 

N on -real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery A motor 
vehicle* 
Crop* stored 21 
Purchased Inputs 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 4i 
Total farm debt 
Total term equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-asset* 
Debt-to-equfty 

Debt-to-net cash income 



1982 



1983 



Calendar year 1/ 



19B4 



1985 



1988 



1987 
5 billion 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 F 



1992 F 



750.0 

195,6 

53.0 


753.4 

191.9 
49.5 


661.7 

196.9 

49.5 


686.1 

187.4 

463 


542.2 

182.3 
478 


578.6 

194.2 
58.0 


599.4 

205.8 
62.2 


005,1 

214.7 

66.2 


614.4 
220.9 

69.1 


624 
221 

66 


625 
221 

68 


10 635 
10 231 
(0 72 


8B.0 
26.4 

29~7 

945.1 


85.8 

24.4 

30.9 
944.0 


85.0 

26.3 

2.0 

32.8 

8S7.1 


82.9 

229 

1.2 

33,3 

772,6 


81.5 

16.6 

2.1 

34.5 

724.6 


BO.O 

17.8 

3.0 

35,1 

772.5 


82.0 

22 7 

3.3 

35,4 
805.1 


85.8 

23.3 

2,7 

36.0 

819.7 


87.4 

22.4 

2,8 

38.6 

834,6 


89 

23 

3 

40 
845 


68 

20 

2 

39 

850 


1o92 
to 24 
to 4 
to 43 
to 860 


101.8 

87.0 

188.8 

756.3 


103.2 

87,9 

191.1 

752,9 


1067 

87.1 

193.8 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.0 

595.0 


00.4 

66,6 

157.0 

567.6 


82.4 

62 

144 4 

628.1 

Percent 


77.8 

61.7 

139.4 

665,8 


75.3 
61 8 
137.1 

682.6 


73,4 

63,1 

1366 

698.2 


73 
64 

137 
708 


72 
63 

136 
710 


to 78 
to 07 

to 142 
to 720 


20.0 
25.0 
490 


20.2 
25.4 

498 


226 
29,2 
516 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
328 


18.7 
23.0 

261 


17.3 

20.9 
243 


18.7 

20.1 
231 


183 
19.6 
221 


10 

19 
235 


16 

19 

240 


to 17 

to 20 
to 260 



1/ As of Dec. 31 . 2/ Non-GCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates tor crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
include* CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 47 Excludes debt lor nonfe/m purposes. F ■ forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 31.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State. 



Region & 




Livestock & products 








Crops 1/ 








Total 1/ 




























State 






Nov 


Dec 






Nov 


Dec 






Nov 


Dec 




1089 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1000 


1991 


1#1 


1989 


1090 


1091 


1991 














$ million 21 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


216 


220 


17 


21 


228 


240 


21 


17 


444 


460 


38 


37 


New Hampshire 


65 


63 


5 


6 


73 


71 


5 


5 


139 


134 


10 


10 


Vermont 


379 


398 


31 


33 


50 


49 


4 


3 


429 


447 


36 


36 


Massachusetts 


113 


116 


9 


10 


321 


303 


53 


33 


434 


418 


62 


43 


Rhode Wand 


13 


13 


1 


1 


65 


58 


4 


6 


78 


71 


5 


9 


Connecticut 


188 


196 


16 


25 


240 


250 


17 


15 


426 


446 


33 


40 


New York 


1,037 


1,963 


152 


165 


917 


1,023 


94 


92 


2,854 


3.006 


245 


257 


New Jersey 


197 


196' 


17 


17 


464 


452 


43 


30 


062 


647 


50 


47 


Pennsylvania 


2,611 


2,714 


105 


.251 


992 


1,053 


96 


85 


3,602 


3,767 


291 


336 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1,698 


1,836 


135 


190 


2,088 


2.335 


112 


171 


3,787 


4.172 


447 


370 


Indiana 


1.826 


2,060 


164 


161 


2,456 


2,871 


414 


128 


4,281 


4,031 


578 


289 


Illinois 


2,251 


2.477 


184 


202 


4,727 


5,461 


560 


347 


6.979 


7.938 


733 


560 


Michigan 


1,311 


1,398 


101 


112 


1,611 


1,785 


273 


197 


2,923 


3.183 


374 


309 


Wisconsin 


4.350 


4,581 


350 


304 


1.050 


1,125 


184 


106 


5.400 


5.706 


534 


500 


Minnesota 


3,603 


3,758 


295 


302 


2,820 


3,253 


481 


271 


6,513 


7,011 


776 


574 


Iowa 


5,293 


5,882 


421 


688 


3765 


4,437 


552 


207 


9.049 


10,319 


973 


985 


Missouri 


2.169 


2,271 


232 


234 


1,751 


1,668 


241 


122 


3,920 


3.939 


473 


356 


North Dakota 


660 


813 


78 


72 


1,483 


1,724 


302 


213 


2,152 


2,537 


360 


285 


South Dakota 


2.031 


2,313 


226 


166 


951 


1,036 


110 


65 


2,982 


3.349 


335 


254 


Nebraska 


5.646 


6,037 


On 


,444 


3,080 


2,808 


405 


248 


6,728 


8,645 


1.001 


692 


Kansas 


4,416, 


4,896 


325 


327 


2,132 


2,099 


209 


184 


6.548 


6,905 


534 


512 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


603 


460 


20 


40 


159 


184 


24 


11 


662 


644 


53 


51 


Maryland 
Virginia 


850 


828 


63 


66 


477 


517 


64 


33 


1,336 


1,345 


127 


99 


1,345 


1.379 


133 


91 


694 


741 


73 


7B 


2,030 


2,120 


206 


169 


West Virginia 


250 


269 


26 


20 


60 


70 


6 


12 


310 


338 


33 


31 


North Carolina 


2,610 


2,653 


232 


210 


2.082 


2.214 


221 


123 


4,503 


4,867 


452 


334 


South Carolina 


554 


577 


50 


44 


680 


699 


65 


44 


1.235 


1,176 


115 


88 


Georgia 

Florida 


2,281 


2.268 


164 


186 


1,626 


1,574 


232 


132 


3.008 


3,842 


395 


318 


1,215 


1,260 


91 


129 


5,031 


4,448 


310 


472 


6,246 


5,708 


401 


601 


Kentucky 


1,656 


1,698 


259 


115 


1.266 


1,400 


219 


517 


2,924 


3,098 


478 


632 


Tennessee 


1,062 


1,111 


81 


88 


863 


928 


217 


205 


1,946 


2,039 


296 


293 


Alabama 


1.976 


2,063 


167 


167 


696 


655 


104 


67 


2.671 


2,737 


272 


224 


Mississippi 


1,295 


1.322 


102 


110 


981 


1,111 


308 


246 


2,276 


2,433 


410 


356 


Arkansas 


2,661 


2,706 


214 


211 


1,406 


1,553 


404 


210 


4,167 


4,259 


818 


421 


Louisiana 


614 


637 


48 


67 


1,094 


1.264 


315 


240 


1,708 


1,921 


363 


297 


Oklahoma 


2,377 


2,363 


196 


156 


1,137 


1,191 


91 


96 


3,515 


3.554 


287 


252 


Texas 


6.661 


7,712 


588 


543 


4,063 


4268 


515 


488 


10.923 


11,981 


1,103 


1,030 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


929 


804 


120 


60 


625 


742 


102 


99 


1.554 


1,606 


222 


167 


Idaho 


1,084 


1,154 


96 


80 


1,662 


1,781 


243 


172 


2,745 


2.935 


339 


252 


Wyoming 


664 


810 


80 


37 


163 


157 


47 


26 


827 


767 


127 


63 


Colorado 


2.649 


3,029 


226 


268 


1,321 


1,184 


148 


113 


3.960 


4,213 


373 


381 


New Mexico 


974 


1,046 


140 


85 


485 


463 


85 


47 


1,450 


1.529 


206 


132 


Arizona 


744 


819 


62 


108 


1,182 


1,046 


195 


151 


1.928 


1,865 


256 


250 


Utah 


567 


578 


51 


52 


166 


179 


13 


14 


755 


755 


64 


66 


Nevada 


142 


218 


14 


15 


102 


115 


10 


9 


244 


333 


24 


24 


Washington 


1,233 


1,306 


117 


114 


2,457 


2,420 


272 


245 


3,689 


3,816 


389 


359 


Oregon 
California 


738 


755 


71 


57 


1.546 


1,557 


180 


112 


2,285 


2.312 


251 


108 


6,193 


5,516 


461 


636 


12,857 


13,344 


1,605 


1,053 


16,050 


18,850 


2,066 


1,688 


Alaska 


9 


8 


1 


1 


20 


19 


2 


2 


29 


27 


3 


3 


Hawaii 


92 


88 


7 


7 


493 


499 


41 


41 


585 


588 


49 


48 


UNITED STATES 


84,131 


89,823 


7,438 


7,605 


78,761 


80,364 


10,461 


7,694 


160,893 


169.987 


17.899 


15,298 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gain* realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Farm marketing! &CCC Joani* 

Liveitock & product! 
Meat an Small 
Dairy product* 
Poultry &eggi 
Other 

Crop* 

Food grain* 
Feed crop* 
Cotton Oinl & f«d) 
Tobacco 

OH -bearing crop* 
Vegetable • A mo Ion* 

Fruit* & t 



Fruit 
Other 



tree null 



Government peyment* 
Toul 



Annual 



1066. 



loeo 



1887 



1080 

$ million 



1000 
Doc 



1901 



Aug 



144.114 135,303 141.750 161.062 190.603 160,067 14.410 13.186 



Sepl 



16,021 



Oct 



Nov 



10,242 17,890 



Dec 



16.206 



00,822 


71,653 


76.904 


79,437 


84.131 


60.623 


0.801 


0.083 


7.310 


1.102 


7.438 


7,005 
4,326 
1.810 


36.660 


30h061 


44,478 


46,402 


43.867 


51.677 


3.032 


4.057 


4.374 


5.052 


4.285 


16, OSS 


17,724 


17.727 


17,041 


10,396 


20.199 


1.482 


1.500 


1.608 


1.017 


1.566 


11,200 


12,701 


11,616 


12,866 


16.372 


16,270 


1.224 


1.230 


1.217 


1,265 


1.254 


1.306 


2.008 


2,046 


2.274 


2,430 


2.507 


2.477 


104 


111 


217 


168 


313 


163 


74.203 


63.740 


05.784 


71.046 


76,761 


80,364 


7.017 


6,201 


7.606 


11.140 


10.461 


7.604 

684 


9.900 


5.741 


6.776 


7,467 


6.247 


7.876 


472 


663 


623 


856 


662 


22,601 


16,011 


14.576 


14,298 


17.061 


10.116 


1.705 


1.677 


1.600 


2.381 


2.627 


1,530 


3,667 


3,371 


4,180 


4 4 646 


5.040 


6,234 


1.003 


224 


231 


706 


1*617 


1.147 
602 


2.600 


1.S04 


1,110 


2.083 


2,416 


2.730 


304 


450 


470 


326 


188 


12.476 


10,614 


11,283 


13,500 


11.866 


12.403 


1,071 


717 


1,230 


3.275 


1,675 


766 

407 

1,128 

1.373 


8572 

6,946 
0.333 


6.865 

7.252 
9.101 


0.002 

8,062 

10.161 


0767 

9,204 
10.700 


11.461 
0.257 
11.416 


11633 

0.300 
12.100 


505 
1.072 

1.335 


1.041 
710 

704 


1.266 
1.124 
1.031 


1,204 
U24 
1 H 071 


552 
1.357 
1.762 


7.704 


11.813 


10.747 


14.460 


10.887 


h 206 


1,364 


66 


103 


1,301 


320 


1.373 
16.071 


161.118 


147.110 


156.506 


16S.562 


171.780 


170,286 


16.213 


13,250 


15,115 


20,633 


11.219 



•SaJei or farm product! includi receipt* from commodity pl*c*d under nonrecourse CCC ioeni, plui additional galm realized on redemptk>ni during th* period. 



Information contact: Roger Strickland (202} 21 9-0606. 



Table 33. —Farm Production Expenses, 



Calender year 



Feed purchased 
Jvestock purchaeed 
Seed pure he ted 
Farm-origin inputi 

Fertilizer A time 
Fuela&oili 
Electricity 
Pettlcide* 
Manufactured Input* 

Short-term interest 
Real estate interest V 
Total Intereet charge* 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 2/ 
Contract* hired labor 
Machine hire & curtom work 

Marketing, ttoraga. & 

transportation 

Mm* operating expense* 1/ 

Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
T*x«1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expeneet 



1963 



20.673 
8,818 
2,000 

32.081 

7.0SS 

7.211 

1,962 

3.670 

20.118 

10.610 
10,616 
£1.430 

4 52O 
8.038 
2,213 



3,004 

10,961 
32.545 

23,758 
4,465 



6.211 
33,434 



1064 



10.363 
0.487 
3.366 

32,266 

8.361 
7.200 

2.060 

4,663 

22.404 

10,300 
10.733 
21.129 

6,410 
0.427 
2.566 



4.012 
10.331 

32,761 

20,847 
4,337 



8.150 
33,334 



1085 



16.940 

0,134 

3,128 

20.201 

7.613 
0.430 
1.878 
4,334 
20.160 

8.735 
h 678 

18.613 

0,370 
10,008 
2,354 



4.127 

10,010 
32.806 

10.200 
4,642 



7.600 

31.631 



1986 



17.472 
0.7» 
3.188 

30.418 

0.320 
5,310 
1.705 
4.324 
11.240 

7.367 

0,131 

10,408 

0,420 

0.464 
2,009 



3,652 

8759 

31.420 

17.788 
4.612 



6.000 
23.409 



1067 



17,463 

11.342 

3.250 

32,564 

6.453 
4.957 
2,156 
4.612 
18,077 

6.767 

1.167 

14.054 

0,761 
8,976 
2,105 



4,078 
11.327 
34.246 

16,740 
4,653 



7,304 
28.107 



1068 

S million 

20,393 

12.764 

3.350 

36,516 



6.797 

7.885 

14.662 

6,800 

10.441 

2.350 



3,450 
11,404 
34.445 

17.076 
4.840 



7.445 
20.367 



1060 



21.002 

13,136 

3.656 

37,606 



6,047 


7.240 


6.001 


4,983 


2.279 


1.000 


4.677 


5,437 


16,603 


10,660 



6.010 

7.781 

14.601 

7,272 
11/110 
2,674 



4,060 
12.446 
37.682 

17.553 

6.127 



7.911 
30,600 



20.727 

14.737 

3.562 

39.046 

7.137 
5.051 
1.944 
6,727 
20.750 

0,605 

7.667 

14,472 

7,263 

12.543 

2.634 



3.072 
12.236 
36.060 

17,546 
6.023 



8,177 

31.345 



1001 F 



20,000 

14.000 

4.000 

36.000 

7.000 
6.000 
2.000 
0,000 
21.000 

7.000 

7,000 

14.000 

8,000 

14.000 

3,000 



4,000 
11.000 
41.000 

16.000 
0,000 



8,000 
32.000 



1092 F 



16.000 to22,000 

12.000 to 15,000 

3,000 to 5.000 

36.000 1041.000 

0.000 to 8.000 

5.000 to 7,000 

1,000 to 3.000 

6.000 to 7,000 

20.000 to 24.000 

6.000 lo 0.000 

6,000 to 6,000 

12.000 lo 16,000 

7.000 to 0.000 

12,000 to 10,000 

2.000 to 4.000 



3.000 to 6,000 

10.000 to 14.000 

41.000 to 46.000 

16,000 to 20.000 

5.000 to 7.000 



7.000 to 9.000 
30.000 to 35,000 



132.433 125,084 128.737 133.002 1*0,210 144.291 140.000 146.000 to 164,000 



Total production expenee* 130.608 141.873 

1/ Include* operator dwelling*. 2/ Beginning In 1082, miscellaneous operating expenee* include other livestock purchaeei & dairy aaeetament*. Total* may not add 
becaueeof rounding, F»forecaet. 

Information contact*: Chrl* McGath (202) 210-0604. Robert McBroy (202J 219-0800. 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 











Recal year 










1984 


1d85 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 
$ million 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 E, 


-034 

76 

89 

5 

8 

-758 


4,403 

463 

336 

2 

7 
5,211 


10.524 

1.185 

471 

26 

5 

12.211 


12.346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 
13,967 


8.227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9.053 


2.863 
467 

45 

1 

6 

3.384 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2,387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2,722 


2,635 
222 
185 

40 
10 

3,092 


3.620 

300 

135 

28 

4 

4.087 


2.536 

244 


4.691 

990 

1,553 


3,440 
947 

2.142 


2.836 

906 

1,786 


era 

128 
666 


53 

631 

1,461 


aoe 

667 
-79 


2.958 
867 
382 


2.211 

571 

1,281 


2,329 

720 
702 


346 

1.502 

-585 

1 


455 

2.085 

711 

12 


253 
2.337 
1.597 

32 


-346 
1,166 

-476 
8 


-453 

1.295 

-1,676 

7 


-367 
679 

13 


-307 
505 

5 
1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


-86 

330 

-109 

-16 


20 

341 

42 

-6 


10 

90 

132 


184 
81 

109 


214 

123 


-65 
73 

152 


-246 

100 
1/ *5 


-25 

42 
93 


15 
47 

104 


-20 

19 
172 


-26 

11 

178 


-27 

6 

185 


362 

1.064 
743 


346 

.1.435 
134 


457 

1.411 
102 


535 

1,219 

276 


614 
425 

200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 
745 
733 


7 

590 

1.645 


7 

300 

1,748- 



1.295 



-3J4 



486 



371 



1.665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 

609 


121 
2 


1.029 
1.258 



1,256 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Com 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Totai feed grains 

Wheat 
Rica 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/89 Disaster/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 7.315 17.683 25.341 22,408 12.461 10,523 6,471 10.110 11.966 11,710 

FUNCTION 
Prloa-^upport loans (net) -27 6,272 13.628 12,199 4,679 -926 -399 418 641 352 

Direct payments 5/ 
Deficiency 
D Ivor si on 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emerg s nc y 1 i vestock/ 

f of age assistance 
Purchases (nst) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expenses/ 
Interest expenditure 

Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 7.315 17.683 25.841 22.408 12.461 10.523 8.471 10.110 11.966 11,710 

1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but Include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 ,5 billion in benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates A were not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays, 3/ Does not include CCC Tr an tiers lo General Sales Manager 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program, Export Guarantee Program-Credrt Reform, Direct Export Credit Program, Market Promotion Program, Export 
Enhancement Program, Dairy Export Incentive Program, & CCC Transfers lo the General Sales Manager 5/ Includes cash payments only. Excludes 
payment-Jn-klnd In fiscal 63-.B5 & generic certificates in fiscal 86-93, E ■ Estimated in the fiscal 1993 President's Budget based on November, 1991 
supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdaleft (202) 720-5148. 



812 


6.302 


6,166 


4,833 


3,071 


5,798 


4,178 


8.224 


6.100 


7,446 


1.504 


1.525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


ISO 


96 


13 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


252 


93 


1 











6 


4 














2.117 


7.827 


6,746 


5,862 


4.245 


8,011 


4.370 


6.341 


8.365 


7,539 

















3,386 


2/ 5 


6 


996 

















31 


533 


156 


115 


33 





1.470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-48 


646 


344 


468 


268 


329 


485 


saa 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 


24 


,639 


667 


1,013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


205 


138 


_ 362 


346 


457 


535 


814 


620 


618 


625 


7 


7 


1.064 


1.435 


1,411 


1.219 


425 


98 


632 


745 


590 


300 


743 


134 


102 


278 


200 


-102 


-34 


733 


1.645 


1,748 


879 


-648 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


669 


86 


1,114 


1,134 



April 1992. 

Food Expenditures 
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Table 35.— Food Expenditures Estimates 







Annual 




1991 


1092 


1992 year- 


-to-date 




1980 


1990 


1991 


Dec Jan P 
$ billion 


FebP 


Jan P 


FebP 


Sales 1/ 
















OfHpremlse um2/ 


272,1 


280,3 


292.fi 


25 7 23.9 


23,1 


23.9 


47.0 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


205.0 


220.3 


228.9 


19.2 18.0 
1900 $ billion 


18.1 


18.0 


36.1 


Sales 1/ 
















Off-premise uee 2/ 


289.5 


2B6.2 


2*5.1 


25.1 23.2 


22.4 


23.2 


45,6 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


215.6 


220.2 


221.3 


1&.3 17.2 


172 


17.2 


34.4 










Percent change from year earlier ($ bil.) 






Sales 1/ 
















OH-pr smite use 2/ 


64 


E2 


2.2 


-0.9 2.9 


66 


29 


4.7 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


48 


7,0 


3.9 


5.1 7,0 


8.1 


7.0 


7.5 



Sales 1/ 

Off ^premise use 2/ 
Meal a & snacks 3/ 



Percent change from year earlier (1900$ bil.) 



■0.2 


-1.1 


-0.4 


-2,1 


2.9 


5.9 


29 


^*3 


0.2 


2.1 


0.5 


2.2 


4.0 


5.2 


4.0 


4.6 



1/Food 
donation*. 



only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations* home production. 3/ Excludes 
s. child nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished to employees, patients, & Inmates. P ■ preliminary. 




Information contact: Aldan Manchester {202) 2 19-OS80. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail Rates, Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1991 



1992 





1989 


1900 


J901 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Rail freight rats index 1/ 
(Dec. 1564.100) 










































All products 


100.4 


107.5 


109.3 


108,6 


109.4 


109 2 


109.3 P 


109.4 


109.4 


109.3 P 


Farm products 


108.4 


110.4 


111.4 


111.5 


110.9 


110.7 


110.9P 


110.9 


110.9 


111.1 p 


Grain 


108.7 


110.1 


1111 


111,0 


110.fi 


110.8 


111.1 P 


111.2 


111.2 


111.3P 


Food products 


103.9 


105.4 


108.1 


107.6 


107.9 


108.2 


108.4 P 


108.3 


108 3 


108.6 P 


Grain shipments 
Rail car-loadings (1.000 car*) 2/ 






















28.4 


27.6 


26.4 


26.3 


27.6 P 


27.4 P 


30.1 P 


27.3 P 


28.8 P 


29.0 P 


Barge shipments (mil, ton) 3/ 


3.3 


3.8 


3.3 


1.6 


3.8 


3.3 


3.5 


3.7 


2.9 


1.fi 


Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments Ai 5/ 
Piggy back (mil. cwt) 






















22 


18 


1.5 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


RaT/mll. cwt> 


2.8 


2.3 


21 


2.4 


0.7 


1.6 


2.3 


2.8 


28 


3.1 


Truck (mil. cwt) 


42.3 


41,5 


418 


39.6 


41.7 


36.9 


41.5 


43.8 


40.3 


40,2 



Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (ctsJmlle) 



123.4 



130.5 



126.5 



135.9 



122.6 



122.6 



123.7 



124.9 



124.0 



122.6 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois & Mississippi waterways, 
U.S. Corpaol Engineers, 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, USOA, 6V Preliminary data fw 1091. P« preliminary. 

Information contact T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37,— Indexes of Farm Production, Input 


Use& 


Productivity ^ 












1982 


1983 


1984 


1085 


1086 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 2/ 


19012/ 














1977*100 










Farm output 


lie 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


110 


120 


All livestock products 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


no 


Meat animal* 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


104 


104 


Dairy product* 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


121 


Poultry 4 eggs 


ng 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


All crops 4/ 


117 


68 


111 


118 


109 


108 


02 


107 


114 


111 


Feed grain* 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


Hay & forage 


100 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


101 


103 


Food grains 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


Sugar crops 


06 


93 


05 


07 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


112 


Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


94 


60 


103 


107 


86 


100 


122 


Tobacco 


104 


75 


00 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


87 


Oil crops 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


80 


106 


107 


114 


Cropland used for crop* 


101 


88 


09 


98 


94 


aa 


87 


90 


90 


— 


Crop production par acre 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119 


127 


^~ 


Farm Inputs/ 


98 


06 


05 


01 


80 


80 


87 


87 


88 


— 


Farm real estate 


102 


101 


90 


07 


06 


95 


94 


03 


03 


— 


Mechanical power & machinery 


80 


86 


85 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


— 


Agricultural chemicals 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 


— 


Feed, seed, & livestock 






















purchase* 


107 


103 


.103 


102 


109 


116 


111 


113 


113 


"" 


Farm output per unit of Input 


110 


100„ 


118 


129 


124 


124 


116 


130 


r 135 


— 


Output per hour of labor 






















Farm 8/ 


125 


96 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135 


T47 1 


142 


— 


Nonfarm 7/ 


90 


102 


105 


106 


108 


100 


111 


112 


111 


— * 



1/ For historical data & mdexea^see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector; Production & Effjc ency Statistic*. 1986. ECIFS 5-6 2i Pt^limlrtauipf 
indexe* far 1900 based on Crop Production: 1090 Summary, released in January 1091 t & unpublished data from the Agricultural S^irtce Board; 
MASS. 3/Gfoss livestock production includes minor livestock product a not included In the separate group* shown. It cannot be added to gross crop 
production to compute farfn output. 4/ Gross crop production Includes aome miscellaneous crops no( In the separate groups shown, 
it cannot be added to gross livestock production To compute farm output Si Includes other items not included in the separate groups shown 
6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — m not available. 
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Food Supply & Use 



Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities }/ _ 



Commodity 



1983 



1984 



1935 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1949 



1990 2/ 













Pounds 








Red moats 3/4/5/ 


123.9 


123.7 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


119.5 


115,9 


112.4 


Beef 


74.1 


73 8 


74.6 


74.4 


09.5 


68.6 


654 


03,9 


Veal 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1,3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


Lamb & mutton 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


Pork 


47.4 


47.2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48.4 


46.4 


Poultry 3/4/5/ 


45.8 


47.2 


49.3 


51.3 


55.5 


57.4 


60 .8 


03.9 


Chicken 


37.0 


38.2 


39.8 


40.7 


43.4 


44,7 


47.3 


49.4 


Turkey 
Fish & shellfish 4/ 


8.9 


9.0 


9.6 


10.6 


12,1 


12.6 


13.6 


14.5 


13.3 


14.1 


15,0 


154 


16.1 


15,2 


15,6 


15.4 


EggeS/ 


33,0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32.2 


31.2 


29.9 


29.6 


Dairy products 


















Cheese (excluding cottage) 3/6/ 


20.6 


21,5 


225 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23,8 


24.7 


American 


11.6 


11,9 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.1 


Italian 


5.3 


5.9 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


9.1 


Other cheese 11 


3.7 


39 


3.7 


4.0 


4,1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.4 


Cottage cheese 


41 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


39 


3,6 


34 


B eve rag* milks 3/ 


226.4 


227.2 


223.7 


228.6 


2265 


222.3 


224.3 


221,5 


Fluid whole milk 8/ 


130.3 


126.8 


123.3 


116.5 


1119 


105.7 


97.6 


90.3 


Fluid iowfat milk 9/ 


85.6 


88.9 


937 


98.7 


100,6 


100.5 


106.5 


106.3 


Fluid skim milk 


10.6 


11.6 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


Fiuid cream products 10/ 


5.7 


6.2 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


Yogurt {excluding frozen) 


33 


37 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4,1 


Ice cream 


18.1 


18.2 


18.1 


18.4 


18.3 


17.3 


16.1 


15.7 


Ice milk 


6.9 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


All dairy products. milk 


















equivalent milkfat basis 1 1/ 


572.9 


581.9 


693.7 


591.5 


601.3 


583.2 


565.3 


570.7 


Fats & oil* — Total fat content 


60. 


588 


64.3 


64.3 


62.9 


63.0 


61.1 


62.7 


Butter & margarine (product weight) 


15.3 


15.3 


15.7 


16 


15.2 


14,8 


14.6 


15.3 


Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow {direct use) 


16.5 


21 3 


22,9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


215 


22.2 


4.2 


3.8 


37 


35 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


Salad & cooking oils 


23,6 


19 9 


235 


242 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 


Fresh fruits 12/ 


93.2 


01.7 


S9 3 


95.9 


101.1 


99.2 


99.2 


92.3 


Canned fruit 13/ 


128 


12.3 


12.7 


12.9 


136 


13.3 


13,4 


13,4 


Dried fruit 


25 


2,5 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


3.2 


32 


Frozen frufr 


2.9 


ao 


33 


3.6 


39 


38 


4,6 


4,3 


Frozen citrusjulces 14/ 
Vegetables 12/ 
Fresh 


41.7 


35.7 


40.5 


43.2 


402 


40.1 


34.3 


27.2 


















92.6 


100.3 


100.2 


99.3 


105.7 


109.6 


112.9 


111.0 


Cenning 


85.2 


909 


87.8 


97.9 


87.8 


83.5 


90.7 


932 


Freezing 


14.6 


17.5 


17.1 


158 


16,8 


18.3 


17.8 


18.1 


Potatoes. alM 2/ 


118.4 


121,9 


1224 


125.7 


125.7 


1222 


126.7 


127.2 


Sweet potatoes 12/ 


4.6 


4,9 


5.4 


4,4 


4,4 


4 1 


4.1 


4.7 


Peanuts (shelled) 


5.9 


6,1 


6.3 


6,4 


6.4 


6.9 


7.0 


6.2 


Tree nuls (shelled) 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


23 


2,2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


Flour & cereal products 1 5/ 


149.0 


150.6 


1580 


163,9 


173,4 


172.9 


175,0 


185.4 


Wheat flour 


117.7 


119.2 


124.7 


125.7 


129.9 


130.0 


129 2 


137.9 


Rice (milled basis) 


9.9 


8.5 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.1 


Caloric sweeteners 16/ 


124.3 


127.0 


130.0 


129.1 


132,6 


133,2 


134.3 


137.5 


Coffee {green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 


10.1 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


10,2 


9,8 


103 


10.2 


32 


3.4 


3.7 


38 


a 9 


38 


3.9 


4.2 



1/ In pound*, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents totat supply minus exports, nonfood use. & ending 
stock*. Calendar-war data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, & rice, which are on crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 
3/ Total may no] add due to rounding. 4/ Boneless, trimmed weight. 5/ Excludes shipments to the U.S. territories. 6/ Natural equivalent 
of cheese & cheese products Total product weight is greater than natural equivalent because processed ch esse & cheese food are made 
from natural cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneous cheese not shown separately. II Includes Swiss. Brick. Munster. 
cream. Neufchatel. Blue. Gorgonzola. Edam. iGouda. 8/ Plain & flavored. 9/ Plain* flavored & buttermilk. 10/ Heavy cream, light cream, 
half & half. & sour cream & dip, 11/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk & dry milk products. 12/ Farm weight. 13/ Excludes 
pineapple & berries. 14/ Single strength equivalent. 15/ Includes rye. corn, oat & barley product*. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic 
beverages, corn sweeteners, & fuel. 16/ Dry weight equivalent 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870. 
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